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AST February the column “Topics of the Times”’ described Teach- 
ers College as. “one big unhappy family.” This characterization 

was not intended as a term of derogation. It was meant to describe an 
institution where the individual is free to speak his mind, where diver- 
gent and even conflicting views are not only tolerated but encouraged, 
where even ‘‘Dean flays professor.” This was the ideal of the old Uni- 
versity of Paris, where thousands of students marched up the hill to 
hear William of Champeaux hold forth and marched down again to 
hear Abélard reply.(This has always been the ideal of Teachers Col- 
lege. We have no single point of view. We have no institutional phi- 
losophy. All together we take no single position, make no unanimous 
recommendations, issue no pronouncement with which all of us agree. 
Sometimes we are asked, “‘What does Teachers College believe? 
What does it recommend?” and our reply is that we have neither be- 
liefs that are institution-wide nor recommendations that we can make 
as a whole. We try to see that all points of view are represented. 
Whenever any one position comes to dominate, I have followed the 
policy of the Dean Emeritus, which was to invite new professors hold- 
ing opposite or divergent views. Many controversies that have divided 
American schoolmen started on Morningside Heights; and certain 
famous debates held before the great educational associations were 
only repetitions of what had gone on in our halls. All ideas are wel- 


* This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Aca- 
demic Year Ending June, 1937. 
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come; all find here a favorable milieu in which to develop; all find 
their proponents and opponents; all have here their opportunity to 
expand and to be diffused. A free arena for free thought is vital to 
Teachers College. If this disappears we are lost. 

In the realm of teaching it is not difficult to achieve this ideal. All 
that is needed is to select professors of ability and so arrange their 
life in the institution that their abilities may develop. It is important 
to see that they have the materials with which to work, assistance to 
enable them to multiply and extend their effort, good students to stim- 
ulate and by whom in turn to be stimulated, freedom from adminis- 
trative duties and details, sufficient compensation, and protection from 
other professors, students, alumni, the general public, and adminis- 
trators who, disagreeing with what they say, may wish to silence them. 
If these principles honestly go into effect and the institution has the 
funds necessary to sustain them, then one only has to be sure that all 
important divergent points of view are represented. There is of course 
room for administrative error in what may be considered “impor- 
tant.” It hardly seems wise at this time to provide salaries, stenog- 
raphers, assistance, and materials for an anti-evolutionist, a “flat” 
geographer, a phrenologist, or an astrologer; nor does it seem prom- 
ising to seek out an advocate for McGuffey’s Readers. Such problems 
lie in the area of administrative discretion, checked by advice from all 
sides. There is no doubt, however, that there should be at least one 
idealist among the pragmatists, one organismic psychologist among 
the behaviorists, one believer in local control among the centralizers, 
one disciplinarian in the home of the free. The administration then 
provides the contestants and the arena, and sees that the battle is 
fought according to the rules. This achieved, there will certainly be 
life, and vigor, and change, and, we hope, progress. 

But there are circumstances in which the administration cannot act 
merely as a referee. There are times when the College must take a 
stand, and the whole group—trustees, administration, professors, and 
students—must act as a unit. It is of course false reasoning in a precise 
and fundamental sense to state that there is a world of ideas on the 
one hand and a world of actions on the other. Every idea has its cor- 
responding application in life. Even inaction is a form of action. 
There is, however, in institutional life a place where it is possible to 
have many ideas in conflict and many corresponding applications also 
in conflict ; and there is another place where, no matter how many con- 
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flicting ideas may be advanced and held, only one application is pos- 
sible at a time. This is what is meant by a realm of theory, instruction, 
and research where there can be balance, controversy, and delay and by 
a realm of administration, where one and only one course of action may 
be taken at a time. Thus, even Teachers College, committed to a pol- 
icy of magnificent neutrality, must on occasion take sides. 


DIVERGENT PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


One of these areas in the administration of Teachers College where 
balance, controversy, and delay cannot be countenanced, where one 
position must be taken, where an agreed course of action must be fol- 
lowed, is the demonstration school. A school must act as a unit. It 
must serve a definite purpose. It cannot have one philosophy mornings 
and another afternoons, or one philosophy in the seventh, ninth, and 
eleventh grades and another in the eighth, tenth, and twelfth. To be 
sure, it may adopt a colorless position and compromise upon all im- 
portant issues. Such a policy may be necessary in a smaller institution 
with but one school, but Teachers College has four’ schools and is thus 
able to demonstrate four philosophies at the same time. 

Demonstration and experiment are the functions of these schools. 
That is why they are a part of Teachers College. Their purpose is to 
show under practical conditions how the theories advanced in the Col- 
lege will work, and to try out one suggestion or another. At a recent 
educational meeting I spoke upon a problem concerning which widely 
divergent views are held and advocated a position at neither extreme. 
The Baltimore Sun approved this stand mildly as follows: 


Dean Russell does well to warn against such things; but, fortunately, it doesn’t 
matter a whole lot whether or not Educators dream dreams or see visions so long 
as teachers are too busy controlling unruly youngsters and cramming a little 
learning into their throats to be affected by it. After all, the Educators are but 
the prance horses of pedagogy, jangling their bespangled harness while the work 
horses, the teachers, do all the work. 


At Teachers College we have “prance horses of pedagogy” and we 


*These four demonstration schools are (1) The Horace Mann School, comprising a 
kindergarten and a six-year elementary school for boys and girls and a six-year high 
school for girls, (2) The Horace Mann School for Boys at Fieldston, a six-year high 
school for boys, (3) The Lincoln School, comprising a nursery school, a kindergarten, and 
a six-year elementary school and a six-year high school for boys and girls, and (4) The 
Speyer School (in co-operation with The Board of Education of New York City), an 


eight-grade elementary school for boys and girls specializing in atypical cases, both bright 
and dull. 
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have “‘work horses”’ as well. We have theorists on our faculty—radi- 
cal, conservative, and all shades in between; and professors with di- 
vergent views often appear before the same class within the same 
period. Several “‘prance horses” can run on the same educational 
track at the same time, trotters, pacers, hunters, racers, even circus 
horses; but the “work horses’ have to pull in a team, together, to- 
ward one objective. Thus the schools of Teachers College, while indi- 
vidually they may adopt but one philosophy, need not be all alike. 
They may take their own positions; and they do. 

In fact one of the liveliest controversies of recent years is that occa- 
sioned by the appearance in 1937 of a little book entitled Horace 
Mann After Fifty Years, a publication of the Boys’ School (the 
Horace Mann School for Boys). A generation ago Progressive Edu- 
cation was on the offensive. Old practices were the object of attack. 
Now in at least one instance the pendulum has swung to the other ex- 
treme, and it is Conservative Education that has thrown down the 
gage of battle. 


The Horace Mann School for Boys has often evinced but lukewarm sympathy 
and in many instances a direct opposition to the self-styled New Education, hold- 
ing that it is frequently unsound in theory, specious in its claims, impractical of 
application, contrary to the known facts of history and to the experience of man- 
kind, that many times it is neither progressive nor new but in fact merely an old 
dish, garnished with new trimmings, and that in many of its implications, not al- 
ways clearly perceived, it may become untenably narrow in its philosophy and 
ethical considerations. 


Now it so happens that the Lincoln School is one of the foremost 
proponents of the New Education. Reports of the Directors, articles 
in magazines, textbooks by members of the staff, addresses before the 
National Education Association and the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation for years have described and justified the Progressive School. 
The entire issue of the Teachers College Record for February, 1936, 
was devoted to “Integrated Education in Lincoln School,” a compre- 
hensive statement of the philosophy and practice of the School. It is 
interesting to place Horace Mann After Fifty Years side by side with 
this publication, and note the opposition of the two theories. In par- 
ticular the opposing positions which are taken by the schools with 
regard to “integration” illustrate very clearly the problem of educa- 
tional administration with relation to conflicting or divergent points 
of view. 
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The general statement of the Lincoln School may be summarized as 
follows: 


To the staff of the Lincoln School INTEGRATION is not “just another educa- 
tional slogan, . . . it constitutes a direct answer to the profound and widespread 
disintegrations that now exist in all areas of human experience.” “We literally do 
not know where we stand in the face of multiform challenges to act.” “The 
world cries out for a new synthesis, a new philosophy.” “Our literature, our so- 
cial psychology, our sociology, our political techniques, our arts of imagination, 
interpretation, and communication have not prepared us for the control of the 
technical and economic world in which we in fact exist.” “NO EDUCATION at- 
tempting the integration of modern youth in modern society CAN ESCAPE THIS 
FUNDAMENTAL AND THREATENING DISUNITY.” 

What is needed is INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY, and this . . . “means the 
INTEGRATION OF EXPERIENCE.” “The end to be sought is a unified and related 
pattern of experience in each child.” “All subject matter must become integral 
and truly functional in the student’s growth.” 

The student must be prepared to live in a CHANGING WORLD. If the world is 
static, security comes from “taking on traditional patterns,” and distinction comes 
from best expressing them. If the world is changing, security comes to those “who 
can imagine new patterns of behavior,” and distinction to those “who best serve 
and direct what is emerging.” Individuals must be trained in an “experimental 
way of life.” 

To achieve all of this there must be an INTEGRATING CURRICULUM—‘The 
study of all aspects of culture,”—‘“on all its fronts, in all its interrelationships.” 
What is wanted is a generation that will face life with “interest, courage, realism, 
and imagination.” The principle of INTEGRATION must be extended to the CuR- 
RICULUM, to the METHODS OF TEACHING, and to ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS, 
ARRANGEMENTS, AND REQUIREMENTS. 


This ideal in practice makes an elementary school described as 
follows : 


The “unit of work” organization is used in the elementary school instead of 
separate subjects of study, such as geography, history, and so forth. These units 
have to do with “the larger learning situations which will draw upon all kinds of 
subject matter. . . .” ““To the end that there may be opportunities for these learn- 
ing situations the school encourages a wide variety of activities which involve the 
use of books, paints, clay, looms, tools, blocks, wood, paper, cloth, science equip- 
ment, and musical instruments; swimming pool, gymnasium, art room, music 
room, shop, and pottery room. The larger environment is constantly being drawn 
upon, ... be it a trip to the Manhattanville Day Nursery, the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of the City of New 
York, the Museum of Science and Industry; to the Pennsylvania Station, the 
Hayden Planetarium, a broadcasting station, a grocery store; to an aviation field, 
a farm, a silk mill, a doll factory, or an ocean liner.” “The school has accepted 
the responsibility for selecting, adapting, and developing materials of instruction 
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so that children may further be helped in understanding and evaluating the 
changing world in which they live.” 


The high school is described in such phrases as these: 


School visitors are especially interested in the “general courses.” “These ex- 
perimental integrating courses in the development of Western culture are re- 
quired of all pupils in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. These courses replace the 
older separate courses in English, history, art, science, and music. Each section of 
approximately twenty-five pupils is taught by a staff of three or four teachers, all 
in the classroom simultaneously.” One of these courses is considered to be the 
equivalent of one-half of a usual pupil program. Lincoln School is one of thirty 
experimental schools under the Aiken Committee. “As such, its graduates are ex- 
empted from the necessity of meeting certain traditional requirements of college 
entrance, thus making possible a curriculum that is better adapted to the aptitudes 
and interests of its pupils.” 


This idea of integration bears the brunt of the attack from the 
Horace Mann School for Boys: 


The weakest part of the whole program of the New Education is . . . the 
INTEGRATED CURRICULUM. Upon the assumption that Mathematics, English, 
French, German, Physics, History and the like . . . constitute arbitrary and un- 
natural divisions of subject matter into mutually exclusive “categories” or “com- 
partments” of learning, the New Education seeks to achieve what it terms a new 
“synthesis” of the curriculum by treating these subjects in unison, combined, as 
they actually occur in the child’s own experience. 


This school recognizes four flaws in the Integrated Program: 


a) Most situations in life are infinitely too complex for a child to treat with 
them adequately. Learning is a process first of analysis. The question arises 
whether the study of cores of subject matter vertically as Chemistry, English, 
Physics, American History, French, etc., or treating them /aterally as they occur 
in concrete situations is fruitful of the more searching analysis. Of these two, the 
Horace Mann School for Boys definitely subscribes to the former. In its zeal for 
the new and the radical the New Education has gotten the cart before the horse. 

6) Students relish a variety of subjects. 

c) The Integrated Curriculum makes demands upon the teacher which “are 
extravagant and in the large majority of cases impossible of fulfillment.” 

d) The Integrated Program cannot “assure a sequence of subject matter 
which is, step by step, commensurate with the pupils’ ability to grasp it. Any 
concrete situation . . . may be composed of certain very simple elements com- 
bined with others of a very difficult nature. What happens to the student, for 
example, who is quite able to study the history of means and modes of transporta- 
tion when he is confronted with problems of business management and high 
finance? What happens to the project of “the home in relation to society” in 
which relatively simple facts that the family is a unit in society, that people marry 
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and have children to whom they owe certain obligations and from whom in turn 


they are entitled to certain loyalties, are involved in the more recondite subtleties 
of sex mores? 


This controversy over the idea of INTEGRATION is only a part of 
the basis of division between the two schools. The Boys’ School asserts 
that the New Education is “based upon a doubtful psychology”’— 
behaviorism; upon a doubtful philosophy—pragmatism; that it places 
exaggerated emphasis upon activity rather than books; that it mini- 
mizes Drill, causing “faulty or slipshod learning” ; that the theory that 
“free activity’ enables a child to enjoy school and learn better is a 
“magnificent generalization”; and that the Child-centered School 
“cannot qualify as the ideal of pedagogy.” 

In so sharp an argument with such diverse positions and practices 
one would naturally suppose that the expressed purposes of the two 
schools would be equally different. Nevertheless at this point, curi- 
ously enough, they appear to be very close together. Both stress 
desirable habits of work, such as thoroughness, accuracy, and concen- 
tration.” Both seek to provide the fundamentals, such as the three 
R’s.* Both hope to develop an abundant inner life.* Both seek to help 
the student to acquire desirable attitudes and traits.® 


* THE BOYS’ SCHOOL: “The Horace Mann School for Boys wishes to reassert its faith in 
discipline, both within a society and within the individual. Among the greatest benefits to 
be derived from school are the habits of effort, of thoroughness, of accuracy, of con- 
centration.” 

LINCOLN SCHOOL: Every pupil is expected to attain “work habits, working techniques, 
skill in use of laboratory or reference materials,” the habit of “effort or persistence in 
completing work undertaken.” “The child develops better working habits.” “When the 
need for drill comes, definite time is set apart.” 


*THE BOYS’ SCHOOL: “The Horace Mann School for Boys wishes to emphasize its in- 
sistence upon the mastery of the three R’s.” 

LINCOLN SCHOOL: “Care is taken to keep the program flexible and at the same time regu- 
lar particularly with reference to practice in skills such as reading at certain age levels, 
spelling, and arithmetic.” 


“THE BOYS’ SCHOOL: There is an “impoverishment of inner life.” “It is clearly the duty 
of the school . . . to supply a compensating emphasis upon the spiritual content of life in 
order to complement the more material advances of applied science.” 

LINCOLN SCHOOL: “Richness and fullness of life.” “Unhurried, pleasurable living among 
one’s active enthusiasms.” “To help all children to obtain those varied experiences which 
may lay foundations for lifelong interests.” 


‘THE BOYS’ SCHOOL: The school “seeks to present a well-rounded educational program. 
It thinks primarily of character-building, of the development of the whole personality in 
terms of intelligence, health, and moral fibre.” It believes in “helping the student to acquire 
desirable attitudes.” 

LINCOLN SCHOOL: The school aids its pupils “to explore a rich variety of experiences 
necessary to the development of a well-rounded individual capable of meeting life on its 
own terms without capitulating to it.” It “conceives of the curriculum as the way in which 
the school aids boys and girls to improve their daily living.” 
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The division comes when there is discussion of “education for a 
changing world.” This phrase, asserts the Boys’ School— 


“ 


. . . has become the Shibboleth of Progressive Education. It has been con- 
juring with these words so long that it has come to think of anything, and almost 
everything, that is new, radical, different, as being necessarily good and desirable. 
In this way it has lost sight of certain fundamental constants in human nature 
and in society which constitute the very structure upon which civilization is 
predicated.” “In its educational practices The [ Boys’] School seeks to stress those 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual values which are basic and permanent in our 
civilization. 


It is not quite clear from published statements just how far Lincoln 
School differs as to this aim. It does state that its purpose is “‘to aid 
the pupil to obtain a deeper appreciation of the life in which he lives.” 
It asserts that its program helps children “‘to understand and appraise 
the contemporary social scene” and “to build for themselves disposi- 
tions to share in the making of a better America.” In the article on 
general philosophy of integration, the statement is made that “educa- 
tion must not only retain its preservative function; it must consciously 
become an institution of betterment. A changing society is changing 
for the better or for the worse, and education through its capacity to 
clarify, to criticize, and to refine the social heritage, must seek to 
ensure a finer culture.” 

In the interest of the advancement of teaching it is fortunate that 
the Boys’ School and Lincoln School are demonstrating in practice 
the application of the rival theories of departmentalized and inte- 
grated education advanced by professors in the College. From these 
opposing experiments may come an assessment of the relative success 
of the two ideas. Tests can be made. If present techniques of measure- 
ment are inadequate, new ones can be evolved. Results can be meas- 
ured quantitatively or appraisals can be made qualitatively. Research- 
ers in our Institutes and in the Advanced School have here a real 
opportunity. 


ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIAL REFORM 


It would be far more important for the advancement of education, 
I am confident, if the Boys’ School, Horace Mann School, and Lincoln 
School were to make equally clear and precise demonstrations of the 
conflicting theories of education and social change now dividing the 
professors in the College. That this has not been done is not the fault 
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of the schools; the responsibility lies with the philosophers, the “Fron- 
tier Thinkers,” those who urge that education become a positive force 
toward the creation of a new social order. For theories come to be 
applied in practice only after a definite sequence of events has taken 
place. 

First, the philosophers must identify the problem, discuss it, and 
develop it theoretically. Then philosophers with a more practical turn 
of mind must examine and assess the implications for practice in 
schools and other educational institutions. Third, technicians in co- 
operation with both groups of philosophers must then prepare mate- 
rials of instruction and concrete suggestions to teachers to implement 
the new ideas in practice. To what extent has this sequence been 
followed ? 

In a period of stress and strain, like that of the last eight years, 
there is always a renaissance of theories of social readjustment and 
economic progress. Many old schools of thought are revived, ranging 
from Communism to dictatorship and Technocracy, and representa- 
tives of these philosophies high in national councils, both in foreign 
countries and at home, try to improve the social order. In the autoc- 
racies, the means is force; in the democracies, the same end is sought 
by appeal to popular will; and, if popular will is to govern wisely and 
well, it is obvious that in last analysis it is a question of education. 
What sort of education shall it be? An education designed for the 


world as it is? Or an education designed to make the world 
rer? 
over! 


NEED FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 


It was their afirmative answer to the latter question that brought 
the Frontier Thinkers to the fore. Under the stimulus of an economic 
depression and an educational recession, they considered with their 
students the implications of such problems as the business cycle, war, 
capitalism, unemployment, the underprivileged, racial prejudice, class 
struggle, and labor organizations. “We need a New Social Order,” 
they declared. ‘‘Dare the schools build it?” and the answer was urged 
in the afirmative. How were their students taught to accomplish this 
end? Was there an examination of the implications and practice for 
the schools? Were there technicians preparing materials of instruc- 
tion and suggestions to teachers? Not to any great degree. Up to the 
present, the frontier thinkers have paid far more attention to the goal 
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than to the means of achieving it; and since one needs neither practice 
nor training nor skill to stand in picket lines, lecture on soap-boxes, 
encourage strikers, circulate pamphlets and petitions, and engage in 
general protest and boycott, the temptation for the eager student was 
to engage in these activities of force rather than in those of education, 
which are so much harder to understand. Activity in the field of educa- 
tion is always difficult and subtle. Revolution is so much easier than 
evolution. 

It is in the use of education, I think, that the Social Reformers have 
been at their weakest. The early leaders of the French Revolution, 
men like Mirabeau, Condorcet, Barére, and Lakanal saw clearly the 
end of social justice and understood the role of education as the nec- 
essary means of achieving it. But force triumphed before education 
could get under way, let alone do its work. The Marxians, under the 
influence of Spencer, thought that the New Social Order would come 
as a process of natural evolution, whether it was willed or no; and 
now in Russia force appears again to have triumphed. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century philosophers envisioned a world at 
peace, a brotherhood of man, freedom of thought, speech, and press, 
laissez faire, equality before the law, equality of opportunity, and 
general well-being. After three centuries of effort there are pirates on 
the Mediterranean, women and children massacred in Madrid and 
Shanghai, pogroms, censorship, concentration camps, planned econo- 
mies, tariff barriers, depressions, and unemployment. 

The dream of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has not 
been realized. Liberty, equality, and fraternity have not been achieved. 
Possibly man cannot perfect himself. Possibly the world resists his 
control. Certainly we at Teachers College should explore the possi- 
bility that the failure has come from the use too much of force and too 
little of education. 

If this is true, we at Teachers College should make certain in a 
group of social reformers, themselves teachers, in an institution for 
educating teachers, that the net result of our efforts will be education, 
not force. To be sure, we should pay attention to the Promised Land. 
But we shall never reach the Promised Land unless we chart our way 
carefully through the Wilderness. We believe that the road to lasting 
social progress lies through our schools and other means of education, 
but we cannot expect one of our associated schools to make a proper 
demonstration of a theory advanced in the College until some of the 
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more practical philosophers in the College, following the theory of 
the Frontier Thinkers, examine the implications of the new ideas for 
practice in schools and other educational agencies; and, further, until 
technicians prepare materials of instruction and concrete suggestions 
for teachers. 

Until this is done we cannot know what the Frontier Thinkers 
really recommend. Until plans or specifications are worked out in 
minute detail we cannot make a demonstration. Without this we can- 
not know what part of the program stands a chance of being adopted 
in an American community, progressive or middle road or conserva- 
tive. So long as the controversy remains in the classrooms of Teachers 
College, all we are doing is shadowboxing. Only when these ideas 
meet in practice will there be a real conflict. 

The controversy between the Boys’ School and Lincoln School over 
the question of integration is a reflection of a similar controversy 
among the professors of Teachers College. It is primarily a question 
of method. More fundamental is the issue of purpose, a conflict as yet 
mostly in the realm of ideas, and the Frontier Thinkers should not 
rest content until their theories are tested in the fire of practice, and 
the method of how to “build a New Social Order” is found at work 
under practical conditions. We may then expect that our students— 
prospective teachers—will see step by step, bit by bit, what to do at 
the start, what to watch by the way, what to develop, what to teach, 
and thus be enabled to translate their spirit of social service and pa- 
triotism into the activities of education rather than into picketing, 
striking, union organization, pamphleteering and petitioning, the ac- 
tivities of force that always have failed and, I think, always will fail. 


AREA OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Another decision-requiring area is of course that of business ad- 
ministration. Few realize the magnitude of this aspect of our prob- 
lem. We must manage four large dormitories and four dining halls; 
we must operate the Bureau of Publications, and we must maintain 
and keep in good repair a large college plant. We employ 80 dining 
hall workers, 167 building service workers, and 48 skilled artisans and 
engineers. 

The schools of thought referred to above, varying from Commu- 
nism to Fascism, have, through legislation and action, had a direct 
effect upon the business world, where the conflict of interest between 
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the worker, the investor, the employer, and the consumer has resulted 
in so much disturbance. These difficulties are beginning to be found in 
our schools and colleges. Labor strife has entered the educational 
world. The worker interest is represented by janitors, cooks, waiters, 
artisans, clerks, and stenographers, who want increased pay, de- 
creased hours, paid vacations, sick leave, and provisions for retire- 
ment. Since there are no profits to divide, only deficits to share, there 
is no employer or investor interest. The consumer interest is repre- 
sented by the students, who wish to pay less, and by all persons inter- 
ested in the advancement of education who do not wish to see funds 
diverted from research, assistance, or materials of instruction. And 
since upon the educational side a proper institution is a free arena for 
all schools of thought, there are among the consumers themselves ac- 
tive and vociferous representatives of all theories of employment and 
management. 
The principle of educational administration which encourages and 
supports all points of view cannot apply to business administration. 
It is true that there are two universities in the United States, each 
with two campuses, that have one labor policy on one campus, and 
another labor policy on the other. But a compact institution like 
Teachers College can have only one—that which in the long run best 
serves the interests of its students—and hence it cannot comp!ctely 
satisfy all shades of opinions held by its alumni, its faculty, or its 
student body. Different, divergent, and even conflicting views are wel- 
comed in its lecture halls, seminars, libraries, and laboratories. Only 
one philosophy at a time can be adopted in its business administration. 
There are other areas of administration where, despite differences 
in theory and teachings, only one application can be made at a time. 
It was in 1903 that Professor Dewey’* called attention to the undemo- 
cratic character of American school administration, and since then 
the problem has been widely discussed. It is said that American school 
and college administration has been modeled upon big business. This 
is considered contrary to the ideals of a free people. Chief adminis- 
trative officers are said to be autocratic and despotic. There should be 
more shared decisions. Shall trustees or school boards have final con- 
trol? Shall not faculty and students have more power? Shall not fac- 
ulty and students have access to the trustees directly and not through 
the chief administrative officer ? As an administrator I see the problem 


* “Democracy in Education.” Elementary School Teacher, Vol. 4, Pp. 193, December, 1903. 
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clearly; but I am not sure of the solution. On several occasions I have 
raised the question in conference with the entire staff of Teachers 
College without significant response or apparent interest. To date the 
proponents of this idea have generated more heat than light. Some- 
time, however, there will be greater interest in this problem, and it is 
to be hoped that our present experiments in sharing decisions with 
faculty and students and in further development of faculty control 
will give us the experience to act wisely and well. Here, again, we can 
have but one philosophy of administration at a time; and we hope to 
act upon the one that in the long run will best serve the interests of 
the students. 


AREA OF TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Another area where only one course of action can be adopted at a 
time, however varied may be the theories advanced, lies in the techni- 
cal service rendered by our staff to outside organizations. Professors 
from Teachers College are called upon to survey a school system, or 
guide a program of curriculum revision, or advise with the dietitians 
of a home for children, or assist an institution in the purchase of 
equipment, or direct a building program, or edit a journal, or write a 
series of textbooks, or conduct a teachers’ institute. Do these profes- 
sors represent Teachers College as a whole, or in part; or do they 
merely serve as individuals? If the latter, then there is no problem; 
for any person is expected to have one position, one philosophy, one 
point of view. But sometimes communities or outside organizations 
confuse the College with the individual and think that the institution 
as a whole has provided the service. Certainly the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Research conducts surveys and 
as such represents the College as a whole. To what extent is this serv- 
ice individual ? To what extent College? In either case, to what degree 
should divergent philosophies be represented? I have no doubt that at 
some future time, the Report of the Dean of Teachers College will 
deal with efforts to solve new and tantalizing problems such as these. 


American education must be kept free. Our educational liberties 
must be preserved. In times like these, when in many parts of the 
world schools and universities are enslaved, professors and teachers 
persecuted, free inquiry at the mercy of ignorant authority, and edu- 
cational programs bent to the will of national propaganda, sensitive- 
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ness to the problem of academic freedom is the duty of all. There are 
areas in college administration where it is easy to protect academic 
freedom, and there are areas where it is difficult. In facing during 
these past years the problems of the schools, business administration, 
general administration, and technical extramural services, we have 
been working in the difficult area. We think that we have made prog- 
ress. May we hope that all of us—faculty, students, workers, and 
dean—may be granted that measure of wisdom and modesty, that gift 
of genius and patience, and that spirit of public service, which made 
Teachers College a free institution in the past and are needed to keep 
us free. 








Improvement of Reading in High School 


By RUTH STRANG 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NCE upon a time our high school and college students could 

read. Boys and girls who were poor readers dropped out of 
school early. That factor of selection offers the most plausible ex- 
planation of the reputed absence abroad of serious reading difficulty 
in institutions corresponding to our secondary schools. 

In the United States, however, the increased proportion of the 
entire distribution of adolescents who attend high school includes 
many poor readers. Nearly one-fourth of more than five thousand 
ninth-grade students tested did not exceed the sixth-grade level in 
comprehension. Reading ability as low as this may account for the 
failure of many high school students.’ 

Three problems are uppermost in the minds of persons concerned 
with the improvement of reading in high school. The first relates to 
the all-school program for building better reading habits. The second 
is that of the organization and teaching of special classes for students 
who are markedly deficient in reading ability. The third is concerned 
with helping the individual student who is handicapped by extremely 
poor reading ability. 


THE ALL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The all-school program is a developmental program. It aims to help 
all students progress toward maturity in reading. Such maturity in- 
volves a repertory of reading skills, judgment in fitting the method of 
reading to the purpose, and the desire to use reading to extend experi- 
ence and to strengthen the basis for thinking. 

In one high school with which the writer was associated the follow- 
ing steps were taken in developing an all-school program: (1) The 
Traxler Silent Reading Test was given to all students in grades seven, 
eight, nine, and ten; (2) results of the test were tabulated and inter- 


*Gray, William S. “The Nature and Organization of Basic Instruction in Reading,” 
p. 121. The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I: The Teaching of Reading. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1937. 
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preted to the teachers; (3) each department prepared a list of reading 
abilities believed to be necessary for success; (4) expert help was 
obtained in getting suggestions as to ways of developing the reading 
abilities listed; (5) supplementary reading material was provided; 
(6) a remedial class was organized for students seriously retarded 
in reading. 

The Traxler Reading Test was chosen because it embodied a num- 
ber of desirable features. It had been standardized on a similar group 
and had a reported reliability that compared favorably with other 
popular reading tests. It featured a natural type of reading material 
and exercises, giving separate scores on reading rate, story compre- 
hension, sentence comprehension, and paragraph comprehension. 
Other tests that might have been used for the same purpose were the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, Revised Form, the New Stanford Reading 
Test, the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3. 

The results of this test not only revealed the need for improvement 
of reading on the part of individuals and groups, but also made vivid 
to teachers the individual differences in reading ability existing among 
students in their classes and convinced them of the need for attention 
to this problem. The score of each student on each part of the test, 
together with his grade placement in total score with reference to the 
test norms, was arranged in order from the highest to the lowest. 
The list for each class was given to the teacher concerned. In addition, 
the mean scores for each grade were computed and the percentages of 
students in each grade who exceeded the norm for the grade. These 
data were put into tabular form and discussed at a faculty meeting. 

The relatively simple tables revealed a number of interesting facts. 
Most striking, of course, were the individual differences among stu- 
dents in the same class. In one hour the fastest readers could cover an 
assignment which would take the slowest reader five hours. Another 
interesting inference derived from the tables indicated that reading 
was neglected in the upper grades. The seventh and eighth grade 
students were relatively better on the test than the ninth and tenth 
grade students. These facts, together with the teachers’ own observa- 
tions as to the difficulties encountered by their students in completing 
their reference reading within a reasonable time and in comprehending 
what they read, challenged the teachers to remedy the situation. 

Their first active step was to analyze the reading abilities neces- 
sary for success in each of the major fields. The head of each depart- 
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ment called together his teachers and invited them as well as some of 
his best students to prepare a list of essential reading skills. The list 
compiled by the general science department follows: 


1. Ability to judge the general worth of the material. 

2. Ability to skim material and select the facts related to a given problem. 

3. Ability to understand and interpret a passage of reasonable difficulty; to 
read a question and know what it asks; to read and interpret a problem. 

4. Ability to locate key words and sentences. 

5. Ability to read a paragraph and sum it up in one meaningful statement. 

6. Ability to organize material and to use the five steps of scientific procedure 
in solving a problem. 

7. Ability to picture a situation from the printed description. 

8. Ability to associate ideas obtained from reading with ideas previously ac- 
quired and with one’s own experience. 

g. Ability to follow directions for an experiment and to refrain from action 
until the directions are fully understood. 

10. Increased knowledge of the precise meanings of words. 


The method reported in the departmental conference by the best stu- 
dents, in general, was to read the whole assignment rather quickly. 
During this reading they try to select the more important paragraphs 
and statements. These they reread and study thoroughly. After this, 
they see if they can answer the questions given them. If they cannot, 
they go back to find the answers or the material to use in formulating 
the answers. 

The various methods reported by different students in reading 
history are both enlightening and entertaining. The following quota- 
tions need no further comment : 


I read my history through once as fast as I can, which is really very slowly 
compared with most people. I read to see what the book says, with nothing par- 
ticularly in my mind. 


I study as long as it takes me to get the work into my head. 


First I must know my questions. Then I skim the pages for my subject. When 
I find it, I read carefully everything about it. 


In respect to reading history, it depends on what I am reading. For instance, 
when looking for facts I read the whole article, not skipping any of it, and pick 
out, mentally, the important points. For general learning I try to concentrate 
very hard so that the knowledge may be obtained quickly and well; for review 
and analysis I refer to the book as little as possible, relying mainly on discussion 
and facts that have stuck in my mind. 


If 1 read a chapter at all to study I read it very carefully and stop to think 
about what I read until I have it down in my mind. 
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Few teachers have formulated a more effective method of reading a 
problem in algebra than the high school student who wrote, 

I read a problem in algebra to get the idea of the thing, to find out what the 
problem wants me to get and what things it gives me to get it with. If I don’t get 
the whole idea of the problem in mind the first time, I read it through again. | 


don’t try and think how I am going to attack the problem until I have the details 
of it in mind. 


Many abilities appeared in the lists prepared by several depart- 
ments. Regardless of the curriculum they elect, high school students 
should develop habits of getting the pattern of the author’s thought 
simultaneously with their reading. They should learn to make a keen 
and critical interpretation of what they read. They should acquire 
habits of wide reading which will make them intelligent citizens and 
stimulating companions. They should continuously build a vocabulary 
that is more extensive, precise, and functional. They should not only 
intelligently grasp the meaning of the available books, but they should 
also acquire efficient methods of locating sources of information, 
taking useful notes, and summarizing their findings with reference to a 
particular problem. Nor should the development of skill in oral 
reading be neglected in the classroom and extraclassroom situations 
in which opportunities are offered to communicate thought and give 
pleasure through this avenue of expression. 

After the faculty had acquired a vivid impression of the reading 
objectives to be attained, they requested help on methods of develop- 
ing the reading abilities recognized as desirable and necessary for high 
school students. Certain methods of instruction in reading in connec- 
tion with the teaching of each subject were described and demon- 
strated in a series of faculty meetings. For example, appropriate occa- 
sions for skimming were recognized. In social science evidence for or 
against a particular point of view frequently must be gathered from 
wide reading. The method was illustrated of zigzagging down a page 
until the eyes rested upon some word or phrase related to the problem 
which then was taken into thoughtful consideration. Practice exercises 
using the social science readers available to all pupils were made. 
These took the form of a proposed question or problem, a listing of 
pages in which the answer or solution might be found, rapid reading 
on the part of the students to locate the information, and a discussion 
of the methods used by the students who found the answer most 
quickly and most accurately. It was suggested that such exercises, in- 
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volving something of the game spirit, be included as part of the class 
instruction in the subject. 

Each department, assisted by the students, the librarian, and the 
consultant in reading prepared a list of reference books and magazines 
that were interesting, authentic, and of different degrees of reading 
difficulty. These books were purchased and constituted a class library 
with a student librarian in charge; this library was readily accessible 
to boys and girls as soon as their interest in this outside reading had 
been stimulated. 

This all-school program emphasized the gradual introduction of 
each important reading ability and sufficient practice in it for the 
pupils to gain real proficiency. The too-common tendency to flit from 
one type of exercise to another without acquiring mastery in any was 
guarded against. Moreover, practice in the reading abilities common 
to all subjects was synchronized. For example, every teacher in fields 
in which skimming was an important reading skill gave attention to 
its cultivation during the same two or three weeks’ period. A time 
schedule was worked out in which skill in skimming, getting the pattern 
of the author’s thought simultaneously with the reading, building a 
bigger and better vocabulary, and other reading habits were con- 
secutively developed. Attention was given continually to the encour- 
agement of wide reading and the careful planning of assignments and 
examinations that would evoke good reading habits. 

Such an all-school program, nontechnical as it is, has the advantage 
of being developed co-operatively by teachers. They are convinced of 
its importance and understand their part in it. A comparable form of 
the Traxler Test given at the end of the year showed an improvement 
in every grade, i.e., a larger percentage of students exceeding the norm 
for the grade. The reading scores in the distribution as a whole 
showed improvement. 


CORRECTIVE AND REMEDIAL CLASSES 


Valuable and essential as an all-school program of reading is, it 
does not meet the needs of the definitely retarded readers. This group 
of students is detected by tests and by the observation of teachers. 
For them special instruction should be provided. 

If the maximum returns for a given expenditure of time are desired, 
students whose reading ability is at least two years below their intelli- 
gence level should be selected. If time is not a factor and if research 
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as well as service is featured, all the students in the lowest quarter of 
the distribution of reading ability as measured by the test, plus others 
who are referred by teachers, may be scheduled for special corrective 
work. The following procedure used in a successful remedial class 
includes five fundamental features which should be included in any 
such class: (1) further diagnosis of individual reading ability, (2) in- 
dividualized instruction aimed at correcting difficulties and eliminating 
deficiencies revealed in the diagnosis, (3) attention to improving 
students’ attitudes toward reading, (4) synchronization of the read- 
ing instruction in the remedial class with the all-school program, and 
(5) encouragement of voluntary reading. 

Twenty boys and girls were selected for the class on the basis of the 
discrepancy between their scores on the reading test and on the Otis 
Self-Administering Intelligence Examination. In order to obtain a 
more accurate estimate of general mental ability uncomplicated by 
reading ability, the individual Stanford Revision of the Binet Test and 
the Pass Along Test, which is designed to measure speed of mental 
reaction and dexterity, were given to each student. Areas of difficulty 
in reading were detected by the use of a battery of reading tests in- 
cluding the Gates Silent Reading Tests, the Sangren-Woody Reading 
Tests, and Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. The total 
scores on each of these tests, the scores on each of the sub-tests, and a 
study of specific errors made, supplied a knowledge of special reading 
strengths and weaknesses. Visual and auditory factors were explored by 
means of the Betts Slides and the 2-A Audiometer. To these test results 
was added information revealed by observing the students in natural 
reading situations and by interviews with them. These cumulative rec- 
ords were studied with the students individually, and a program for 
improving their reading ability was developed co-operatively. As a 
number of reading problems were common to the entire group, these 
were taken up in the group. 

The first group project involved practice in grasping the author's 
meaning more vividly and accurately. Simple stories of wild animal 
life were read in sections of about a thousand words each. These were 
read in class and the students vied with one another in remembering 
the word pictures contained in the passage. This was fun and served 
to re-introduce reading as an enjoyable activity. Other stories, such as 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island and Kidnapped, Kipling’s Captains Cou- 
rageous, and The Canterbury Pilgrims were introduced in the class 
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period and for several days were read with appropriate checks on 
comprehension. At the end of that time, most of the students had be- 
come sufficiently interested in the story to finish reading it outside of 
class. The most important outcome of this kind of practice was a 
changed attitude toward reading. These boys and girls began to like to 
read. For the first time they voluntarily read several books. 

The effort to develop interest in recreational reading did not ex- 
clude the study-type of reading. The students brought their history 
textbooks to class and, under supervision, they read their assignment 
for the next day. The history teacher co-operated by giving these 
pupils an opportunity to use their superior knowledge in the class dis- 
cussion. Thus they became impressed with the practical value of the 
remedial class and gained satisfaction from increased proficiency. 

After interest in reading was well established, a more systematic 
study of specific reading skills was introduced. This study was guided 
by the Study Type of Reading Exercises,” a booklet of twenty exer- 
cises giving some insight into reading problems. Each of the thou- 
sand word passages was used as a group test. The number of words 
read per minute was calculated and the comprehension score obtained. 
Effective methods of reading that type of material were discussed and 
students applied the content of the passage to their own reading. 
They continued for a few days making the applications they had 
formulated, before a second exercise was given. Other special practice 
books might have been used in a somewhat similar way.* 

During the free reading periods in which the boys and girls had 
an opportunity to choose and read any books or magazines that ap- 
pealed to them without any checkup on comprehension, the teacher 
conferred with individual students. In these conferences, the teacher 
sometimes instructed the student in order to help him overcome some 


* Strang, Ruth. The Study Type of Reading Exercises. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 

* Broening, Angela M., Law, Frederick H., Wilkinson, Mary S., and Ziegler, Caroline L. 
Reading for Skill. Noble and Noble, Inc., New York, 1936. Gates, Arthur I. and Pear- 
don, Celeste C. Practice Exercises in Reading. Book V. Types A, B, C, D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1933. Hovious, Carol. Following Printed 
Trails. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1936. Knight, Pearl E. and Traxler, Arthur 
E. Read and Comprehend. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1937. Pp. 233. McCall, 
William A., Cook, Luella B., and Newell, George W. Experiments in Reading, Books One 
and Two. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1934. Strang, Ruth, Burks, Bar- 
bara S., and Puls, Helene S. Seven Days at Sea, and Here, There, and Home. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1937. Yoakam, Gerald A., Bagley, William C., 
and Knowlton, Philip A. Reading to Learn Series. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1937. 
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special difficulty, at other times discussed objective evidence of his 
progress, and frequently interested him in a book on his present level 
of difficulty. 

As a result of this combination of methods emphasizing the enjoy- 
able aspects of reading, the school success that better reading habits 
bring, and individualized as well as group instruction based on the 
diagnostic results, the reading ability of all but one student was im- 
proved. The gain on the various tests was from one to three grade 
years. The voluntary reading was increased from practically zero 
to three or four books a semester. Most important of all was the 
change in attitude toward reading which gave promise of continued 
improvement. 


INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


Neither the all-school program nor the special classes adequately 
meet the need of a few extreme cases of reading disability to be found 
in the majority of high schools. In these cases the cause of the diffi- 
culty is often baffling; the habits of thought and feeling associated with 
the poor reading is firmly incorporated in the individual’s personality 
pattern; and the mechanics of reading are so poorly mastered that 
the boy or girl cannot successfully take part in the group activities, 
even of the special class. 

Specialists in reading should handle such cases. If no specialist is 
employed in the school or the school system, the case should be re- 
ferred to a clinic. Very few teachers, however interested they may be 
in the problem, have the specialized skills and knowledge or the 
time to work intensively with these individuals. They may even block 
the way to future study of the individual by a clumsy, ineffectual 
method of dealing with the problem. 

One case of a sixteen-year-old boy, Peter, illustrates the general 
method of clinical treatment. To begin with, a thorough diagnosis of 
physical, mental, emotional, and environmental factors was made. 
Visual and auditory defects were eliminated as possible causes of the 
reading difficulty. His poor motor co-ordination and speech difficulty 
are obvious even to the casual observer. Psychological, psychiatric, 
and neurological examinations led to the conclusion that Peter has the 
capacity to reach the fourth-grade level of reading ability. He is 
extremely dependent upon his mother who accompanies him wherever 
he goes. She says she cannot trust him on the street alone, very far 
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from home, for he cannot read the names of the streets. His mother 
has made repeated attempts to teach him to read. Peter does not like 
his mother to help him. He said, “She won't let me get the words 
myself. She keeps hurrying me.” 

Peter’s school history shows an almost uninterrupted succession of 
failure. He went to kindergarten before he was six, and cried for days 
when his mother left him. He just sat in his chair at the back of the 
room and would not do anything. In the first grade for two years, the 
teacher put him on the back row and just let him stay there. This 
experience was followed by a year out of school. At eight years of age 
he was admitted to the second grade of a parochial school and received 
special tutoring. After showing no progress during the two years 
there, he was put in a special class in a public school. He liked the 
teacher very much and appeared to be learning something. Unfortu- 
nately at the end of the year that special class was discontinued and 
Peter was out of school again. At fourteen he was sent to a private 
school, but did not learn to read in the two years he remained there. 

When he was brought to the clinic at sixteen years and two months, 
the results of reading tests placed him between grades two and three. 
It is extremely difficult to get a true measure of Peter’s performance 
on any time test because all his responses are so slow. He had a speak- 
ing vocabulary decidedly superior to his reading vocabulary. 

The teaching procedure was to find reading material at his level 
of difficulty. Some of this was specially written for him and typed. 
Primers dealing with farm life and animals were also used and did 
not appear to him to be too childish. It was explained that reading 
was a skill that must be built in the same way as skill in swimming, and 
that it would be best to begin at the very beginning of reading and 
work ahead rapidly, rather than to begin at too difficult a level and 
have to puzzle out every word. During the first one-hour period he 
read thirty pages of the primer and made a list of fourteen words 
which were unfamiliar to him. A few minutes were spent in drill on 
those words, so that he was able to recognize them quickly. This 
general plan was followed in succeeding periods. In the third period, 
he read sixty-two pages in the hour. At the end of the fourth lesson, 
the teacher reviewed his progress. She turned to the back of the book 
to show him the vocabulary and explained that all the words used in 
the book were included in that list. Then the teacher wrote on a paper 
269, and said, ‘““That is the number of words you will know when you 
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finish reading this book. Peter looked amazed and eagerly said, “No 
fooling? Will I really know that many words?” 

These lessons continued daily during the summer. Now he is read- 
ing with more confidence and the list of unfamiliar words becomes 
fewer every day. As the need for a better method of attack on new 
words became evident to Peter, he was glad to engage in drill of verb 
tenses and such elementary phonics as finding certain word forms in 
the material he had been reading. 

Occasionally Peter became annoyed at some childish reference in 
the primer. After acquiring considerable facility with primer material 
Peter went to the library to select his own book. He returned with one 
of the most attractive first readers. A check on the vocabulary of this 
reader showed that he knew all but three or four words. He seemed 
encouraged with his progress and voluntarily read fifteen pages at 
home. The reading lessons are being continued this fall along the 
same lines. His mother declared that he had made more progress in 
reading during the summer than he had made in his entire life. 

The three most important features of the remedial work appeared 
to be (1) the use of material on his present level of difficulty, (2) the 
use of drill as he felt the need for it, and (3) the almost continuous 
feeling of progress and success. 


SUMMARY 


Very few high school students are realizing their reading poten- 
tialities. Left to their own devices, they tend to perpetuate ineffective 
reading habits. Accordingly an all-school developmental program in 
reading should be incorporated as an intrinsic part of the curriculum 
—not as an “extra.” Every teacher should participate in the develop- 
ment of reading abilities essential to success in his field. If such a 
developmental program has not been in operation continuously 
throughout the school years, there usually is need for corrective or 
remedial work. This special instruction may be given in small groups 
by a competent person. Individual clinical study of very serious read- 
ing disabilities should be undertaken only by a highly skilled person 
who has had special training in reading problems. 

Reading is more than a tool subject. It is an avenue to otherwise 
non-accessible worlds of thought and experience; it supplies a basis 
for making sound judgments, and it is an illimitable source of pleasure. 








Learning Through Film-Making 


By KERRY SMITH 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and IRENE LEMON 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DUCATORS, increasingly, are agreeing on the necessity of 
“sensitizing pupils to important social problems.”’ Mr. Edgar 
Dale has discussed methods of doing this by excerpting from the best 
commercial films, selections for school use.’ The same job may be done 
more intensively, though for fewer problems, by allowing students to 
compose and appear in an original movie. Last year the tenth grade 
of the Horace Mann School, under the direction of the authors, pro- 
duced ‘“Their Adopted Country,” a film dealing with the fortunes of 
an Italian immigrant family and its adjustment to the new society. In 
order to get accurate information and authentic local color the class 
made excursions to the tenement districts, visited a settlement house, 
and inspected East Side dwelling places. 
Several of the girls have described the whole experience as an ex- 
traordinarily vivid one. A characteristic comment was as follows: 
I have learned more of the personal difficulties that beset foreigners, and they 
have seemed more real than if I had just read about them. The trip to Little 
Italy has been perhaps the most interesting and instructive of any that we have 


taken in school. I shall probably remember immigration after I have forgotten 
everything else that I have learned in social studies this year. 


AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPERIMENT 


The entire project was handled on a democratic basis. When the 
idea of producing a movie was first suggested, the group was imme- 
diately enthusiastic; but many valid arguments pro and con were 
brought forward in class discussion, before the final afirmative vote 
was cast. At the outset the class had a realistic conception of many of 
the difficulties and limitations of the undertaking. 

Theme Selection. The first problem was the selection, by the girls, 


* Dale, Edgar. “When and How Shall We Use the Motion Picture?” Progressive Edu- 
cation, Vol. 13, pp. 437-442, October, 1936. 
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of a central theme from some phase of the tenth grade co-ordinated 
program, which is concerned with American culture and civilization.? 
Such ambitious topics as unemployment, the role of woman in Ameri- 
can life, labor and the growth of big business, the progress of educa- 
tion, were suggested by the students. One girl wanted to do an epic 
treatment of the Westward Movement! Some of the most valuable 
results of the whole experiment came from an analysis of the worth 
and dramatic possibilities of a dozen suggested themes. When the 
class decided to use immigration as the theme, it was immediately 
proposed that we tell the story of several families, each one to be 
typical of some important phase of American life. This was finally 
narrowed to one family and a single main conflict. 

Preliminary Activities. Writing the script was an activity in which 
every girl participated. After the main outlines of the scenario were 
agreed upon, the class selected a writing committee to complete the 
job, while research, costume, property, and excursion committees 
functioned simultaneously. Later the entire class cast the film on a 
basis of tryouts. The trip to an East Side settlement house and a tene- 
ment district put the class in first-hand contact with the actual life of 
immigrants. Even though the script was in the early stages, we took 
our cameras along and collected interesting “‘atmosphere” shots of 
tenements, pushcarts, character types, and clotheslines heavy with 
Monday’s wash. Several of these were used later. 

Skills. Hollywood, according to Leslie Howard, is satisfied if six 
lines are polished off in a full day’s work; we had to film a thirty- 
minute picture in about ten hours, distributed over three weeks. On 
one afternoon these were some of the administrative jobs: the trans- 
portation of a cast of forty students with costumes to and from an 
ocean liner; make up on board; careful planning in advance of all the 
detailed action; adaptation of the script to fit unexpected changes; 
keeping the cameras loaded, in good locations, and in action so that 
not a single moment of precious time would be wasted; teaching a 
dance to a new girl so that, at the last minute, she might take the place 
of an absent dancer. 

Imaginative ingenuity as well as administrative skill was demanded 
of the group. Because of the pressure of time all the “‘shots” except 


*For a discussion of the tenth grade curriculum at the Horace Mann School, see 
Harden, Mary, Taggart, Louise, and Lemon, Irene E., “Introducing Students to a Study 
of American Civilization and Culture,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, pp. 279-302, 
January, 1935. 
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the shipboard and tenement scenes had to be taken on or around the 
school premises. A barred basement window made a grim jail; the art 
studio served as the interior of a speak-easy in one scene and as a set- 
tlement house auditorium in another; the household arts laboratory 
was transformed into a tenement room for a gala spaghetti birthday 
party. On one Saturday morning the “‘set”’ was all arranged for an 
auditorium scene; however there were only nine girls who had to be 
transformed into a large audience. These nine were multiplied to ulti- 
mate limits by means of angle views and entrances; then a young al- 
chemist in the manufacture of illusions hit upon the idea of making 
close-ups of clapping hands, since the essence of this sequence was ap- 
plause and since many more pairs of excited hands could be photo- 
graphed later, without benefit of properties, and incorporated into 
this scene. 

We were impressed with the amount of sheer labor that went into 
the cutting and editing of this 800-foot film. A student-faculty com- 
mittee worked two week ends preparing it. The first job was to cut the 
reels into small scenes and to sort them into appropriate sequences. 
Then each sequence, after being put into rough order and spliced to- 
gether, was run through a projector for a trial showing. This was fol- 
lowed by final changes and the preparation of titles. There remained 
only the arrangement of a musical score before the film was ready for 
the first school performance. 

In our case the editing of the film as well as the photography was 
supervised by a technician*® and was greatly improved thereby, but 
the absence of a local specialist should not inhibit experimentation. 

The following synopsis‘ indicates the scope of the film. 


THEIR ApopTep COUNTRY 
Synopsis 


The theme of the film is “America Is a Nation of Immigrants.” 

The film opens with an animated chart showing the numbers of immigrants 
who came to the United States between 1830 and 1936. 

The story begins in the early twenties with the introduction of Giovanni Pas- 
quale and his family on the steerage deck of an incoming transatlantic passenger 
ship. In their joy at having arrived in the land of promise, all the immigrants 
join in a gay Italian folk dance. 


*For a further consideration of this Horace Mann School project as well as a similar 
undertaking at Lincoln School, see Katz, Elias, “Making Movies in the Classroom,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, Vol. 11, pp. 153-156, November, 1936. 

* Op. cit., p. 155. 
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Maria, one of the daughters of Pasquale, is a talented young violinist. At the 
insistence of her friends, she plays for them. 

Observing the scene from the upper deck, the aristocratic St. Pells of Park 
Avenue are interested in the playing of the girl. They ask her to visit them at 
their New York home. As the boat is about to dock, a steward comes on deck 
and plays “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The immigrants are told to rise and re- 
move their hats. All do, except Antonio, Pasquale’s son, who is confused by the 
peremptory order. He is rudely jerked to his feet by brusque officials. 

At the dock, the family is met by an old friend. As they are having their bag- 
gage inspected, Maria’s violin is stolen, and in the ensuing turmoil, the thief 
escapes. 

The scene changes to a tenement section of Little Italy, where the family now 
lives. They examine their new surroundings but find little of the hoped-for 
riches. 

Maria, remembering the address given her by the ladies on the boat, tries to 
find them in the hope that they will help her obtain a violin. She succeeds in 
finding the address, but the doorman turns her away. As she walks along she 
meets her wealthy shipboard acquaintances. However, they do not recognize her 
and make no response to her entreaty. Some days later she hears a violinist in a 
settlement house. She goes in, and the head worker listens to her story, has faith 
in her, and gives her a violin. Maria eventually becomes a teacher in the settlement 
house. 

Antonio, the son, looks for work. Having visited the agencies on Sixth Avenue, 
he enters a park, and there, on a bench, he has nightmares of agencies, crowds, 
workers, etc. 

The day comes for the birthday party of Lisa, one of the daughters. In prepa- 
ration, Mother Pasquale has made a charming headkerchief. However, Maria 
is so absorbed in practicing on her violin that she is reluctant to help set the table. 

Lisa comes in with her fiancé, and all sit down for the meal. It is a genuine 
Italian repast, with spaghetti and bread sticks. After it is well begun, Antonio 
slinks in, late and surly. 

After the meal there is excitement and eagerness as the presents are brought 
forth. When the kerchief is given to Lisa, she rejects it angrily. “American girls 
don’t wear such things!” she says. The mother is heartbroken at her daughter’s 
ingratitude. 

Antonio has been frequenting a neighborhood speak-easy where he gets mixed 
up with a gang which is illegally selling liquor. As their innocent dupe, he is 
finally picked up by an officer, and sent to jail. Mother Pasquale is inconsolable 
at this latest blow of ill fortune. 

However, there is one ray of happiness. Maria has taken her mother’s beautiful 
handicraft to a settlement house, to be entered in a contest. To the great pleasure 
of all, Mother Pasquale is awarded the first prize for the finest art work in the 
exhibition. 

Several years later, we see Maria, well on the way to success as a violinist, 
giving a concert before a distinguished group of music lovers. On this triumphant 
note, the film ends. 
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VALUES OF THE FILM MEDIUM 


Concepts. Besides appealing to the child’s ever-present interest 
in the motion picture world this type of project provides many fruitful 
values. Some of them are valid for the general curriculum; others 
would grow more naturally out of club activity. 

First of all, concepts are made more vivid and become a real part 
of the thinking of students. The classic problem of the gulf that 
divides one generation from the next was rendered more poignant in 
this film by the identification of the young Pasquale children with a 
new, dynamic culture which represented a different scale of values 
from those obtaining in the “old country.’’ Customs and clothing 
highly esteemed by the mother were a source of acute embarrass- 
ment to the daughter. After the climax in the sharp clash at the 
birthday party there was a final reconciliation through the interven- 
tion of wise Americans who prized the native handicraft and cele- 
brated its virtues. 

The picture illustrates attitudes of indifference and exploitation as 
well as sympathetic interest toward immigrants. It suggests the vicious 
chain of consequences that follows unemployment and the resultant 
lack of functional relationship to society. 

It has an element of permanence which is in sharp contrast to the 
“now-it’s-all-over’’ letdown which sometimes comes on the morning 
after a single big performance. When a movie is completed, it has just 
begun to function. 

The objective nature of the screen image enables the actor to view 
his own achievements and shortcomings in a much more analytical 
way than would be possible if he were playing on the stage. 

Although it is an inherent weakness of the film that it eliminates 
the face-to-face rapport between audience and cast, this may be com- 
pensated for in part by allowing the class to be the audience during 
the photographing of some of the scenes. Of course the absence of a 
real audience helps the timid child who is inclined to suffer from stage 
fright. A single sequence can be rehearsed, photographed, and re- 
photographed; then choice cuts from all “takes’’ can be spliced to- 
gether to make a single best version. The silent film emphasizes panto- 
mime, thus giving an opportunity to young playwrights who are not 
blessed with great verbal facility. 

Film Appreciation. Learning to examine the offerings of Holly- 
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wood in a better informed and more critical way is one of the chief 
by-products of such an undertaking. Certainly there is a growing 
recognition on the part of teachers of the necessity for helping stu- 
dents develop increasingly a more discriminating appreciation of the 
commercial film. 

Any student or group of students who has thought out and lived 
with a story until it has taken shape and crystallized into definite 
form is in an improved position for judging other plots. If this 
original scenario is alive with social implications, the student-drama- 
tist will probably be more alert in examining the movies as a social 
instrument and in detecting significant themes in current productions. 

When a pupil understands through experience the importance of a 
director and the strategic role of the cutter and the editor, he is less 
likely to think of a commercial film exclusively in terms of the star. 

Actors before the camera for the first time are likely to exaggerate 
the expression of emotion; this is especially true in silent films because 
of the pantomimic quality. After the constant effort required to 
achieve economy of expression, the amateur cinema artist will be more 
alert than before to subtle nuances of characterization on the profes- 
sional screen. 

Failure as well as success in achieving pictorial beauty, dynamic 
flow of action, and flawless continuity gives one a vantage point for 
critical judgment. Instead of taking the sound effects for granted, a 
group that has prepared even a simple musical score for a silent film 
will be more aware of successful sight and sound combinations and 
of the powerful mood-creating effect of the ‘“‘right”’ underscored music. 
How to handle transitions, how to indicate passage of time, how to 
use symbols effectively, how to portray a dream—these technical prob- 
lems are typical of many others that demanded solution during the 
filming of ‘Their Adopted Country.” It seems obvious that those who 
helped solve them were thereby helped to a more thoughtful under- 
standing of the cinema. 

We learned several things about camera technique. One of the most 
important is the necessity for visualizing action within the frame of 
the screen. In planning the scenario the class wanted to show the theft 
of a violin in a dock scene where crowds of people were milling about. 
A group of students rehearsed the action while the rest of the class 
watched for camera angles. If this had been for the stage, the problem 
would have been to achieve a pattern of dynamic movement; but it 
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would have been a single, continuous stream of action with central 
characters emphasized, perhaps, by costume or stage position. The 
film technique, however, demanded an analysis of the scene into sepa- 
rate “shots” and finally a synthesis of these elements in the cutting 
room. The following general sequence was decided upon: a long 
shot of the landing pier (to be taken on the spot), a medium length 
shot of the crowd, close-ups of the principals, photographs (taken a 
foot or two above ground level) of rushing feet, close-ups of the con- 
fused faces of the principals, a close-up of an arm reaching in and 
withdrawing the violin, more rushing feet, a close-up of Maria in deep 
distress over the loss of her violin. 

Co-operation. In addition to the values already mentioned there 
are also those that are to be found in any successful, joint dramatic 
enterprise. It involves basic co-operation, resourcefulness, and imagi- 
nation. Such a project will need the help of the history department for 
aid in research, the art department for set and costume design, the 
industrial and household art departments for set construction and 
costume making, and the physical education teachers for groupings 
and action. Many specialized learnings are implied, such as recogni- 
tion of a dramatic situation, analysis and interpretation of character, 
familiarity with plot, theme, conflict, exposition, foreshadowing, and 
climax as applied in terms of visual units. 


SUGGESTIONS AT LARGE 


For those who have had no previous experience with movies, a 
book just off the press, Motion Pictures in Education,® is especially 
recommended. “Film Production in Schools,’ Part IV of this publi- 
cation, gives a detailed, annotated bibliography, including digests of 
those articles in Educational Screen,® Scholastic," and other magazines 
which deal with technical problems of equipment and lighting. Movie 


*Dale, Edgar, Dunn, Fannie W., Hoban, Charles, and Schneider, Etta. Motion Pic- 
tures in Education: A Summary of the Literature. The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, November, 1937. 

*For example, see these articles from a series by Davis, F. W., in Educational Screen: 
“Camera Equipment,” Vol. 15, pp. 90-95, March, 1936; “Projection Equipment,” Vol. 15, 
Pp. 122-123, April, 1936; “Errors in Film Production,” Vol. 15, pp. 184-187, June, 1936; 
“Color Film,” Vol. 15, p. 284, November, 1936; “Sound Film,” Vol. 15, p. 316, December, 
1936. Another good general series on production is: Gramet, Charles A., “Making an 
Educational Movie,” Educational Screen, Vol. 13, January, February, 1934. 


"See especially the issue of Scholastic for November 21, 1936, for several helpful 
articles, 
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Makers, the organ of the Amateur Cinema League,’ is worth con- 
sulting. Making Better Movies’ and How to Write a Movie” give a 
more detailed treatment in book form. 

Despite the fact that this article deals with a silent 16 mm. film, a 
type of film which still has a valid function, it should be recognized 
that 16 mm. sound equipment will be more and more useful. A vari- 
able speed camera is much more valuable than the single speed type. 
It makes “slow motion” pictures possible; these are invaluable in 
studying “form’’ on the athletic field. If sound is to be added, the 
picture must be taken at 24 instead of the usual 16 frames per second; 
this necessitates a variable speed camera. An article on the making of 
sound films has been referred to previously (footnote 6). 

Elaborate equipment is not essential. In our case we used only 
cameras, an exposure meter and photoflood bulbs with reflectors. It 
is much simpler and more satisfactory to take scenes out of doors 
when possible. Although editing the films requires skill and careful 
attention, it is entirely within the ability of any intelligent teacher who 
is willing to expend the necessary energy upon it. The mechanical task 
of cementing the sections of film together is one that responsible 
students with an inexpensive splicing outfit can do competently. 

The neophyte will need to watch such miscellaneous and elementary 
instructions as these: See that you get enough “‘close-ups,”’ since a 
series of long shots is monotonous. Do not “‘weave’’ the camera 
around or “bob” it up and down; it must be held firmly, preferably 
on a tripod or some solid object. Cut down panorama views to a mini- 
mum. Underexposure causes dark films; overexposure produces thin 
pictures, with little detail. A brief rehearsal of a scene immediately 
before filming is valuable. Titles should be carefully composed. They 
may be photographed by the amateur—a black cafeteria menu board 
with movable white letters is usable for this purpose—, or they may be 
made commercially at little expense. If duplicates are to be made, have 
this done before the film is used; otherwise all scratches and tears will 
also be reproduced. 

Other Productions. Although no great technical skill is required 
and the expense is not exorbitant, only a good armful of school-made 


* The address of the Amateur Cinema League is 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

* Gale, Arthur L. and Holslag, Russell C. Making Better Movies. Amateur Cinema 
League, New York, 1935. 

” Gale, Arthur L. How to Write a Movie. The Brick Row Book Shop, New York, 
1936. 
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movies have been produced, if we are to judge from those reported." 

The recording of student activities in various types of high school 
newsreels has been most popular. Many have had to do with athletics; 
others have covered such disparate events as a fire drill, a second 
grade performance of Mother Goose, the preparation of food in 
the home economics laboratory, and the eating of a meal in the school 
cafeteria. 

Some have been related to classics: “Silas Marner’’; ‘‘Scenes from 
David Copperfield”; ‘Treasure Island’’; ‘Atalanta and the Golden 
Apples”; ‘Iphigenia in Aulis.”. Mr. Edgar Dale has listed only two 
conscious attempts at comedy: “She Stoops to Crank’er” and a bur- 
lesqued wild West story. Several groups have filmed an actual unit as 
it was developed: “‘Dramatic Play in the Kindergarten’ and ‘We 
Discover China.” 

“Brothers of Altamira,” dealing with primitive life, and “Their 
Adopted Country” were attempts at making original movies from the 
subject matter of the curriculum. 

A beginning group should not try to start production with a full- 
length feature even though students are likely to want to do just that. 
The first experiments should be limited to short units of twenty-five, 
fifty, or a hundred feet. This is much more difficult than it sounds; 
even a small plot has a tendency to grow to alarming proportions with 
very little encouragement. 

Possibilities. There are limitless possibilities for miniature cine- 
mas. One might try a series of character studies: an alarm clock and 
the agony of early morning rising; a girl before a mirror, admiring 
herself in a new evening frock, discovering that she is not alone. A 
sketch, involving two or three characters, could easily be built around 
a football game, a dance, an election, or some other incident from 
school or home life. It might be interesting to make some such simple 
sequence as that of the boy who takes a girl out to dinner only to 
discover to his horror that he has forgotten his wallet. 

Creating a movie scenario out of a short story or a scene from a 
well-known play offers many fascinating possibilities in composition. 
Dr. William Lewin and others have written articles on this subject.’* 
The Random House (movie) edition of “Romeo and Juliet,’* al- 


* Dale, Dunn, Hoban, and Schneider. Motion Pictures in Education. 
* Lewin, William. “Amateur Photoplay Composition.” Education, Vol. 57, pp. 27-30, 
September, 1936. 


* ‘Romeo and Juliet,” arranged for the screen by Talbot Jennings. Random House, New 
York, 1936. 
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though more elaborate in terminology and detail than an amateur 
scenario would be, is helpful in showing the differences in approach 
in the two media. One important caution to bear in mind, especially in 
short subjects, is that the photoplay basically portrays movement: the 
images must be dynamic, not static. 

The filming of animated graphs and maps is interesting and not too 
dificult. The graph is prepared in ink (white ink on black cardboard 
is the simplest method) except for the curve, which is traced in pencil. 
The cardboard is then fastened in place with thumbtacks, out of doors 
unless there is adequate indoor lighting equipment. Next the camera 
is mounted on a tripod or some firm base. Then follows the monoto- 
nous process of photographing and inking a small section of the graph 
curve, more photographing and inking until the penciled portion is 
all inked and photographed. 

Somewhat more laborious but even more delightful is the creation 
of animated cartoons. Instead of Donald Duck or Popeye the central 
characters might even be well-known historical figures. Because it 
takes hundreds of separate drawings to make even a short film, obvi- 
ously the lines and background should be kept extremely simple. Very 
little has been done with the filming of puppets,’* but they could be 
used to produce striking and original effects. Before attempting work 
with either cartoons or puppets, it would be advisable to do some 
technical research, at least in the popular magazines. 

Certain combinations of films with dancing might be productive of 
ideas; for example, motion pictures of machinery in action make a 
fascinating setting for a dance symbolizing the chaos of modern life. 
This is especially true if the films can be projected on a scrim or gauze 
curtain in front of the dancers as well as on a screen behind them. 

Some class “experts” will enjoy playing with trick cinema photog- 
raphy: the small model volcano, the toy Indian who “bit the dust,” the 
tiny boat that sailed in a tub for an ocean. These are especially effec- 
tive when the pictures of small models are spliced between real movies 
of forest or ocean. : 

A newsreel showing everyday activities is an interesting medium 
for interpreting school life to parents and friends. In addition to cov- 
ering human personalities in action on the football field, in the lunch- 
room, and elsewhere, it might invade the field of expository films. 

“For a simple discussion of animation work in a movie made at home, see Unseld, 


Robert H., “Making Your Christmas Movie,” Popular Photography, Vol. 1, pp. 27, 72-75 
December, 1937. 
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This could be a very wide-ranging affair, from the home life of the 
family of Antony and Cleopatra (pet rabbits of the biology depart- 
ment) to a dance of the cubes and spheres (to illustrate principles 
of mathematics). It might even include an extremely comfortable 
visit to the school museum of fine arts by the technique of using color 
film to photograph some of the best student paintings. This last should 
be done with caution as the film does not always reproduce the original 
colors faithfully. 

One of the most promising leads is to be found in the use of excur- 
sions. In the vicinity of almost every school there is some unique local 
institution—a glass factory, a housing experiment, a distinctive nursery 
for underprivileged children—that would be worth recording on film 
and in words for the benefit of other schools. Queer Farms, a manu- 
script with film supplement, is a pioneer achievement in this field. 
This unusual arrangement “represents a pictorial and narrative record 
of excursions by a class to fourteen unusual farms. . . . Each chapter 
of the book represents a composite narrative of children’s experiences 
while at the respective farms. . . . The written material represents 
efforts both constructive and explanatory, couched in their own lan- 
guage, using their own comprehension.” 

We are in agreement with Miss Sarah Putnam and Miss Harrison 
Tompkins, who, in concluding their detailed account of the whole 
project of filming ‘Silas Marner,”?* commented on the “grandeur and 
poetry which movie-making can furnish to a world of children” and 
found it “‘so satisfying and so fraught with possibilities as to warrant 
many a like effort.”’ 

In creating original motion pictures students and faculty can ex- 
perience the thrill of pioneering. Those who have described their 
maiden celluloid efforts are enthusiastic about further experimentation 
in this medium, which has come to play such a cogent role in the lives 
of children of this visual-minded age. 


* Orth, Fred W. “Vitalizing the Textbook.” Progressive Education, Vol. 13, pp. 443-445, 
October, 1936. 


* Putnam, Sarah and Tompkins, Harrison. “The Park School Drama Club Presents.” 
Progressive Education, Vol. 13, pp. 446-453, October, 1936. 
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OCATIONAL guidance has reached the rural high school. 
Since 1930, there has been evidence of a great increase in the 
number of rural high schools that attempt some form of vocational 
guidance. The evidence comes from a repeated study of trends in a 
carefully selected sample of 140 village-centered agricultural commv- 
nities which were surveyed in 1924, again in 1930, and once more in 
1936.’ In 1924 none of the high schools in this sample of American 
agricultural communities offered guidance, and at the time of the 
survey of 1930 only five had introduced this work. Between 1930 and 
1932, the list was increased by twelve more high schools, and by 1936 
fifty additional schools were providing vocational guidance. At this 
time four-fifths of the Middle Atlantic communities, two-thirds of 
those in the Middle West, and less than a third of those in the South 
and Far West were offering guidance as part of their educational 
function. It may be true, of course, that some schools were making 
informal attempts along this line, and that the development may ex- 
pand with the acceptance of planning in rural areas. 
The gain from zero to sixty-seven schools is genuine. Such an in- 
crease in the number of schools accepting the guidance function may 


1 Brunner and Lorge. Rural Trends in Depression Years, Chap. VII. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1937. This book contains the report of the third survey of these 
same communities. They were selected originally after very careful consultation with col- 
leges of agriculture, state boards of education and other state agencies. They are located in 
every major region in the United States except New England. The 1936 study was a 
joint project of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The present article is based on a study of vocational guidance in these communities, 4 
Master’s thesis by Ralph Gordon Price, Teachers College, Columbia University, June, 
1937- 
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be as much a reflection of the promotion of the movement by inter- 
ested institutions and organizations as it is of the need for guid- 
ance by the younger of the human resources of the nation. Cer- 
tainly what passes for guidance in the sixty-seven schools may deviate 
significantly from what experts consider guidance to be. The quality 
of much of the work in guidance in these rural communities may be 
open to criticism. 


TYPE OF GUIDANCE GIVEN 


It cannot be denied that the changes that have occurred during 
recent years in our national economy, and in agriculture particularly, 
have given thinkers concern. Some have even stated that the eco- 
nomic toboggan of the 1930’s indicates that guidance is imperative. 
Any argument concerning the solution for economic-social-human dis- 
tress must be carefully evaluated. American education has an abound- 
ing faith in panaceas and action. Panaceas look good on paper, and 
action as action is satisfying. It may be that the experts’ concepts and 
plans for such panaceas and actions would, to a degree, effect their 
purpose of mitigating distress. Unfortunately, however, in practice 
the symbol is accepted as the deed. What passes for or is called ‘“‘guid- 
ance” by the practicing schoolman may not be, and more often is not, 
real guidance. 

When it was found that sixty-seven of the schools studied were 
giving guidance, an attempt was made to discover something about 
this guidance as it was actually carried on in the schools. In response 
to a letter questionnaire, sixty schools replied. The written responses 
are obviously not as satisfactory as a field survey. Nevertheless, the 
returns give an approximation of the status of the vocational guidance 
movement in rural high schools. These small rural high schools had 
in 1935 an average enrollment of 205 as compared with 151 in 1930 
and 129 in 1924. 

In the past more than two-fifths of the graduates of these rural high 
schools continued their education elsewhere. Of the class of 1935, 
however, the proportion was little better than a third. The class of 
1935 was divided in 1936 as follows: continuing education, a third; 
unemployed, two-fifths; working, mostly on the home farm, a fourth. 
This is the history that the class of 1937 saw as it was approaching 
the time of graduation. Against that background, more than half 
expected to go on to college, normal school, business school, or nurses’ 
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training institution. It might be inferred that the larger proportion 
of high school graduates planning a continuance of their education 
had been influenced by the guidance activities in their schools. 

The kind of guidance given will reflect the kind of information the 
school collects, the curricula it adopts, and the counseling given in 
the light of pupil characteristics, educational opportunities, environ- 
mental situations, and the integration of these forces through and by 
the counselor. 

Let us look at the questionnaire returns to see if the schools had 
adequate pupil information for satisfactory performance of guidance. 
If the criteria for pupil information established by the New York 
State Teachers Association be used as a standard, we would expect 
the schools to have on file information about home background, health, 
capacities, interests, leisure-time activities, and scholastic progress. 
In practice, however, no school collected or recorded information 
about home background or, specifically, about parental influence, 
family cultural and economic status, and familial situations. Forty-two 
schools kept records of physical defects; thirty-five had an evaluation 
of general health. Forty-two recorded the results of intelligence tests, 
and only eight gave aptitude tests. Twenty-three gathered information 
as to the vocational interests of the pupils and none used data con- 
cerning hobbies or leisure-time activities. Of course, all had complete 
records of scholastic ratings. On this basis, only one school in twenty, 
or three in the entire study, was found to be keeping records approach- 
ing adequacy for guidance purposes. 

Some of the remarks accompanying the letters implied that where 
the school enrollment was small the teachers knew their pupils well 
enough to make records unnecessary. This has always been a common 
justification for the failure to keep records in smaller schools. It is 
human to believe that such information that the teacher might get is 
adequate for whatever purpose it is put to. It nevertheless over- 
estimates the amount and kind of information any one person can 
accurately carry in his memory about even a small number of people. 
Communication of such information kept ‘‘in the head” is extremely 
difficult, especially as the pupil advances through the school and as the 
teachers change. The information is not only incompletely communi- 
cated, but is perhaps so haloed that it is little better than useless. 
Certainly it may be said that the development of guidance programs in 
these sixty schools leaves out much on the sheer pupil information side. 
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THE CURRICULUM FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF GUIDANCE 


Now let us look at the curriculum from the guidance point of view. 
The curriculum presumably exerts a profound influence upon the educa- 
tional and vocational future of the pupil. Movement for curriculum 
revision constitutes the first major item of the school to meet a chang- 
ing social and economic situation. School consolidation has made it 
possible to provide a greater variety of subjects with a much broader 
experience for the pupil. The point of view of the teacher in the pres- 
entation of his subject matter is also a dominant factor in determining 
its effect upon the vocational future of the individual pupil. Even the 
best of courses can be taught in a manner causing those subjected to 
it to despise it. The appearance of the vocational guidance program 
itself is evidence that the rural school is becoming more and more 
aware of its responsibility for the vocational future of those who are 
placed in its charge. 

Forty-four of the sixty schools are devoting courses or parts of 
courses to a survey and evaluation of occupations. Vocational and 
avocational subjects have come to occupy a large place in the school 
curriculum. All the sixty schools offer courses in vocational education. 

Electives in the curriculum are considered necessary to permit the 
pupil to explore his occupational opportunities as well as the general 
occupational trends outside. Fifty-six of the schools provide such elec- 
tives. Fifty-eight of them consult with the pupil at the time of enroll- 
ment about his course of study, but more particularly some forty 
schools provide extracurricular activities which they believe will be of 
value in making a vocational adjustment. 

The importance of utilizing community resources in extracurricular 
activities is that this practice makes it possible for the pupil to deal 
directly with the environment which has given rise to his vocational 
problem. Better than any other type of education it enables the school 
to help the pupil make a critical interpretation of his environment 
and integrate his abilities and interests with its needs. Such activities 
as co-operative projects for civic betterment, gathering data about 
occupations, working in occupations in the community, visiting indus- 
tries for the purpose of studying their relation to community life and 
the vocational opportunities they provide, and interviewing members 
of the community with specific vocational skills and experiences, are all 
activities utilizing community resources. 

Ten of the sixty schools arranged for pupils to get experience 
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working on the job. For instance, a boy planning to become a banker 
was allowed to spend part of his school time working in the bank and 
to receive credit for it. Likewise a girl desiring to become a nurse was 
permitted to work with the public health nurse or a physician. A boy 
who wished to become a lawyer was sent to a law office. A boy in- 
terested in electricity was sent to the local electrical shop to spend 
some time. 

Thirty-four of the schools brought adults with special vocational 
skills and experiences into the school to consult with students about 
their particular field of work. 

Although there was some attempt to utilize community resources, 
none of these schools reported having undertaken a survey of the 
community or a study of the vocational opportunities of the com- 
munity, as was done in Rockland County, New York, whose guidance 
program has set up a standard for the rural field.” 

All the schools reported much informal guidance on the part of 
classroom teachers given at pupil request. This, of course, is the only 
guidance most rural pupils have had until very recent years. But the 
demand for more has come and has outstripped the supply of teachers 
with any professional preparation for the work. For though sixty 
schools were giving vocational guidance, only twenty-six had teachers 
on their faculties who possessed any training along guidance lines. In 
most cases these had had only one course. Only one school in the sixty 
had a thoroughly trained full-time director of guidance. However, 
in a number of instances, those responsible for the guidance program 
in these schools were planning to take summer school courses in the 
hope of improving their work in this field. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


In order to judge better of the need and value of vocational guid- 
ance, those responsible for its conduct in these schools were asked to 
submit a brief questionnaire on vocational interests to members of 
the June, 1937, graduating class. Almost one-half of the schools 
co-operated and 854 replies were received, about two-fifths as many as 
in Brunner’s 1924 study which covered fifty-three schools, including 
most of those in the 1937 study.? 


* Gooch, William I. and Miller, Leonard. “Rockland County’s Self-Survey.” Occupa- 
tions, Vol. 14, February and May, 1936. 

* Brunner, E. deS., Hughes, G., and Patten, M. American Agricultural Villages, p. 151- 
Doran, New York, 1927. 
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The marked difference between the two sets of replies was in the 
far wider scope of the vocational interests of the 1937 group as com- 
pared with those of 1924. The boys listed sixty occupations, the girls 
half as many. This was nearly three times as many for the boys and 
four times as many for the girls as in 1924. This in itself is significant. 
It may result in part from the work in guidance. It may be influenced 
by the great increase in urban newspaper circulation, in the use of the 
radio, and in the broadening of school curricula that characterized 
the 140 villages between 1930 and 1936. It certainly indicates some of 
the problems for those at work in giving vocational guidance to rural 
boys and girls. 

Not only was the range of choice broader than in 1924, but the 
relative position of some occupations in the esteem of the high school 
seniors had changed. In the first place the number undecided as to 
their future was 40 per cent among the boys, almost double the 1924 
proportion, and 29 per cent among the girls, or about one-third more 
than previously. 

Of those who had decided, for the moment at least, on a vocation 
the preferences in the two years, 1924 and 1936, show these significant 
findings: The proportion of boys electing agriculture rose from 18 per 
cent to 28 per cent. This may have been because they felt bound, be- 
cause of the depression, to safeguard what equity the family had in 
the farm or because they had no hope of being able to prepare for 
any other work. The number interested in the professions, of which 
nine were listed, doubled, rising from 8 to 17 per cent. Business was 
attracting 9 per cent of the class of 1937 as against 10 per cent in 
1924. Engineering, as occupation and as profession, suffered the great- 
est loss, dropping from nearly 65 per cent in 1924 to 1§ per cent in 
1937. Aviation, quite naturally, took up part of this loss with exactly 
one-tenth of the boys hoping to become aviators. Five per cent more 
were headed for industry. Even assuming that aviators might be 
classed under a broadly interpreted category of engineering, this in- 
terest had suffered a proportionate drop of more than 50 per cent. 
Public service, elected by one boy in 1924, appealed in 1937 to 6 
per cent. 

Among the girls the most marked change was in the attitude toward 
teaching, a profession elected by one-half in 1924 but by only one- 
fourth in 1937. This is doubtless a reflection of the serious straits in 
which rural schools and their teachers found themselves during the 
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depression. Nursing gained from 12 per cent to 17 per cent. All other 
professions, nine in number, attracted 9 per cent as against 6 per cent 
in the earlier years. Business held its own in attractiveness, securing 
39 per cent of the choices in each period. Perhaps to this should be 
added the 10 per cent of the girls who hoped to become beauticians, 
an entirely new category but one not to be wondered at since the 
number of beauty parlors in these villages had increased from almost 
none in 1924 to an average of 1.25 per village in 1936. Two per cent 
of the girls expected to be married on graduation as against one-third 
of one per cent in 1924. 

It must be remembered that only broad categories have been used 
here. The girls classified under the general head of business, for 
instance, include those planning to be stenographers or secretaries, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks in stores, hostesses, buyers, clothing 
saleswomen, and dry cleaners. It must also be remembered that the 
above compilations are based merely on stated vocational preferences 
of the seniors in the high schools. Many will change their choice either 
on the basis of wider experience or because of economic compulsion. 
The most significant aspect of the data is the wider range of interest 
and choice expressed in 1937 as compared with 1924. 

It is quite evident also that these choices bear little relation to the 
present occupational distribution in these communities. For instance, 
89 per cent of the farm male population and 12 per cent of the rural 
non-farm population were engaged in agriculture in 1930. Trade or 
business occupied slightly less than one-sixth of both males and fe- 
males, professional and public service 7 and 17.5 per cent respec- 
tively of men and women. 

If these high school pupils are going to engage in the occupations 
of their present choice many of them must leave home. This, 53 per 
cent expect to do, which includes two-thirds of those who hope to con- 
tinue their education—a smaller proportion, however, than in 1924 
when about two-thirds planned to leave home. 

Part of the explanation for the excess of males over females in rural 
areas lies here. Sixteen per cent more girls than boys are continuing 
school. Thirteen per cent more girls than boys expect to leave the 
community in order to continue their education. Vocational education 
must assume part of the responsibility for this situation. The impor- 
tant place commercial studies have come to occupy in the curriculum 
seems to be causing secretaries and stenographers to be trained out of 
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all proportion to what the community can absorb. The pupil undoubt- 
edly accepts that fact and expects to migrate. Seventy-one per cent of 
the pupils choosing this field expect to leave the community. 

One interesting finding of the study was that for boys and girls 
combined, vocational indecision which, as stated, had increased, was 
one-third higher in the schools in which vocational guidance workers 
had had some professional training for their work than in those 
schools where they had had none. The proportion of students voca- 
tionally undecided in the two groups was respectively 40 and 30 
per cent. 

Similarly vocational education seemed to have little effect. Among 
these sixty schools, an almost equal proportion of the boys chose agri- 
cultural pursuits where there was vocational agricultural education as 
where there was no such course offered. Among the girls a higher 
proportion hoped to engage in work requiring domestic science: 
6.9 per cent in schools where there were no offerings in domestic 
science, and 4.2 per cent in schools where there were. Similarly the 
proportion headed for commerce and trade was two points higher 
where the high school had no commercial courses than where it had. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The data support the statement that in these schools vocational 
education as it is being taught does not facilitate vocational choice, 
but there is no evidence to show that the whole theory of vocational 
education as an aid to occupational adjustment is wrong. Rather the 
data are probably just another indication of the narrow training of 
many vocational educationists. They are interested and competent in 
the skills of the craft they teach, but their narrow instruction in their 
specialty may cause students to shun the craft about which they are 
learning rather than the reverse. These data give point to many of the 
current criticisms of the present training of vocational educators. 

The vocational guidance workers in these schools, on the other 
hand, being new at their jobs and rather overwhelmed by the sudden- 
ness of the demand for guidance, betray some confusion in their 
thinking and indicate clearly the limitations of the work as conducted. 
In their letters several commented on the indecision of the students, 
their inability to make likes and abilities agree. They added, however, 
that the program made the students think about the future and to 
that extent was a deterrent to drifting. Others felt that while the 
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demand for guidance had been depression-born, the depression made 
its effectiveness very hard to determine. A number complained that 
with the slight hold guidance had in the school program it was not 
possible to keep proper records or have frequent enough conferences. 
One-crop areas bemoaned the limited environment and therefore the 
limited experience of the students. One felt that his function was to 
keep the students at home and in farming and was very regretful of 
his failure. A few schools could point to real achievement both in 
terms of the depression emergency, permanent jobs, and college 
selection. 

Certain of the schools, however, achieved a degree of success in 
making the guidance program contribute directly to the pupils and in- 
directly to the communities. Several schools tried to consolidate the 
guidance program and the community needs. 

Particularly interesting is the Guidance Day program held in one 
of our communities by the Litchfield Public High School, Litchfield, 
Minnesota. Litchfield has the largest group of seniors reporting in 
this survey. The data were collected from 142 members of the senior 
class. The town has a population of 3,180 with an additional 1,400 
people in the open country trading area. The school has a full-time 
director of guidance and maintains an elaborate system for counseling 
pupils and keeping records. The Guidance Day is only one feature of 
their program. It is the day on which representatives of educational 
institutions of the state, ranging from business colleges to the State 
University, are invited to help members of the senior class with their 
problems of vocational choice and training. 

The day is set aside toward the end of the year so that pupils can 
have every opportunity to formulate as clearly as possible all aspects 
of their particular problems. The first part of the day is devoted to 
talks by selected representatives on general educational problems, i.e., 
“Federal Aid for College Students,” “Purposes of the General Col- 
lege,” ““Why a College Education?” The latter part of the day is 
given over to group conferences between students and representa- 
tives of the institutions in which students are interested. Pupils are 
urged to have all questions ready and to check carefully the catalogues 
of the various schools beforehand. 

The individual pupil response is so satisfactory that the Director 
of Guidance believes most of the problems regarding choice of educa- 
tional institutions are solved at this time. Later they are given as 
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honest and unbiased a judgment as possible of the choices they have 
made, based on their abilities, intelligence, achievements, and other 
information included in their record. 

All sixty of the schools reported a type of informal guidance in 
which the pupil comes voluntarily seeking help on some problems. 
Seventeen have a specially prepared teacher who makes it his or her 
duty to encourage pupils to discuss their vocational problems. Thir- 
teen have a guidance specialist who visits the school at intervals to 
discuss vocational problems of the pupils both privately and in groups. 
All the schools make literature on vocations available to their pupils. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


To be really effective a program of individual counseling should 
reach all the pupils and not just the ones who present problems. If the 
school has a trained counselor there should be at least one interview 
with each pupil each year. This work is demanding a new type of train- 
ing for teachers. In answer to the question with reference to the 
guidance training of members of the teaching staff, twenty-six schools 
had one or more teachers who had had such training. In most cases it 
was only a single course taken in an institution of higher education. 
Only one school had a thoroughly trained director of guidance. 

It is to be remembered that the schools studied were rural, i.e., in 
village-centered agricultural communities, and this record shows con- 
siderable improvement over the situation a decade or more ago. 

To be of greatest service in the rural area, the professional coun- 
selor needs, in addition to a competent understanding of rural life, 
training in sociology, economics, administration of secondary educa- 
tion, tests and measurements, guidance principles and methods, re- 
search in occupations, mental hygiene, and social case work, labor 
problems, legislation, and employment conditions, principles and prob- 
lems of vocational education, and psychology of adolescence. 

The vocational guidance program has not fulfilled its obligation 
when the individual has selected his vocation. It has the further re- 
sponsibility of assisting him to find a job and to adjust himself to it. 
Whatever else the rural school may have failed to do, this aspect of its 
responsibility has been especially neglected. Young people from rural 
districts have gone to the cities in search of satisfactions and oppor- 
tunities they believed their home communities could not provide. The 
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remarks on some of the questionnaires indicate an awareness that the 
community is not able to retain its most capable pupils. To what extent 
urban values in the rural school are responsible for this migration 
cannot be said. We do know that there has been an excess of country- 
to-city over city-to-country migration every year, with the exception of 
1930, 1931, and 1932, when the reverse was true. It is also known 
that most of those who leave the city for the country are people with 
previous rural experience. These facts can be taken as evidence of 
occupational maladjustment. There is either an actual lack of resources 
for living the “good life” in rural America, or the school and other 
rural institutions carrying the responsibility of developing them have 
not succeeded in making rural youth conscious of their value. 

Not all schools can, of course, afford a complete guidance program, 
if we use the word “afford” in the sense “get the school board to ap- 
prove payment for.’’ Indeed, the superintendents of these schools 
stressed financial considerations in their letters, especially those in 
places where state law required guidance work and where the com- 
munity was unsympathetic. In some places so many high school gradu- 
ates went to college that the community felt that the college should 
take care of guidance for them, and that those who did not go to 
college did not need any guidance. Superintendents, like the guidance 
workers, recognized also the obstacles to effective work inherent in the 
limited occupational experience afforded by the community and the 
lack of either visual education facilities or other materials to remedy 
this limitation. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that the most significant thing 
in the vocational guidance field in rural America is its newness. It 
came with the depression. True, it is mandatory under state laws in 
about one-fourth of the villages that reported, but even deducting 
these there has been a tenfold increase between 1930 and 1936 in the 
number of village high schools in these 140 communities that were 
including guidance in their curricula. It is being done by people none 
too well qualified. It is being done with little or no help from the 
experts in the field whose techniques and programs are worked out 
exclusively in terms of larger urban school systems with resources in 
means, personnel, and environment beyond the reach of rural insti- 
tutions. The limitations of the work described are fully realized by 
those responsible. They are doing their work as best they can because 
they must. They are serving a youthful constituency far more alert 
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to the bewildering number of occupational choices than a much larger 
but comparable constituency was a dozen years ago. At the least the 
situation presents a challenge to vocational guidance experts to work 
out procedures and adaptations of their techniques that will fit the 
opportunity that awaits them in rural America. This is more necessary 
because more than half our children are in rural America and half of 
them will probably be city dwellers by the time they become of age. 
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N ARTICLE describing the inauguration of an activity program 
on an experimental basis in sixty-nine schools of New York City 
was published in the April, 1937, REcorD.’ The authors, as members of 
the Advisory Committee, suggested the necessity of having indubitable | 
proof not only that the so-called activity schools really were activity 
schools and the control schools really were non-activity, but also that 
we needed to measure in an unbiased, quantitative manner the degree 
to which the experimental schools were perfect activity schools, the 
rate of progress they were making toward becoming perfect activity 
schools, the difference in amount of activity between the experimental 
and control schools at various stages of the investigation, and the 
average amount of activity education experienced by every pupil. 
Why was it imperative that we have such measures? First, there 
was considerable risk that we might go through the motions of con- 
ducting an elaborate investigation, find no difference in achievement 
at the end, and conclude that both the activity and the non-activity 
programs were equally efficacious, whereas the real truth might be 
that we had compared tweedledum with tweedledee. Calling a school 
an activity school does not make it one. 
Second, the teachers and supervisors in activity schools needed the 
guidance and motivation of measurements of progress. It is hard 
enough to think through a new philosophy of education to a sincere 


* “America’s Largest City Experiments with a Crucial Educational Problem,” by wil- 
liam A. McCall and John J. Loftus. Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 602-606, April, 
1937- 
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acceptance of it or to a sincere agreement to give it a trial, but it is 
far, far harder to transmute an intellectual acceptance into every 
teaching practice, especially when there has been long habituation to 
contrary practices. Also the teachers in non-activity schools needed 
the guidance of measurement to help them avoid being influenced by 
the knowledge that an activity program was under way in paired 
schools, especially when some of the teachers in control schools had 
strong predilections toward the newer practices. 

Third, since every teacher in experimental and control schools varies 
in the amount of activity education she provides for each pupil and 
since the same teacher does not provide a like amount for all pupils 
in her class, and since the amount provided for each pupil is likely to 
increase each year in the experimental schools, and since pupils shift 
back and forth from low activity to high activity teachers, it is 
obvious that subsequent statistical computations and sound interpreta- 
tion make it highly desirable that we have a measure of the amount of 
activity education which each pupil has experienced each semester. 

But how test and express in quantitative terms such exceedingly 
complex factors? Loftus, Whalen, Mossman, and McCall examined 
a proposal to score diaries kept by teachers and rejected it because 
diaries would be difficult to score objectively and validly and would 
be burdensome to teachers. They considered utilizing observers, and 
rejected this plan, except for validation, because it would require 
much time from many highly competent observers not available term 
after term, or else an intensive training of less competent observers 
who could not be depended upon to be available throughout the period 
of the experiment. 

A plan proposed by McCall and Herring was approved for trial, 
and they set about its detailed development. Authoritative statements 
of the philosophy of the activity program were analyzed. This yielded 
twenty-one principles, characteristics, or criteria. Concrete evidences 
of each criterion, readily and objectively observable by pupils, were 
listed. Five of these were chosen for each criterion and worded in 
yes-no test-questionnaire form. The result was Form 1 of the School 
Practices Questionnaire.” Form 2 is nearing completion. 


*McCall, William A., Herring, John P., and Loftus, John J. School Practices Ques- 
tionnaire, A Test of the Curriculum for Grades 4 through 9. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, 
1937. This is one of four tests in A Comprehensive Test Program published by Laidlaw 
Brothers, to whom the authors wish to express their appreciation for permission to use 
portions of the questionnaire and of its accompanying manual in this article. 
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The School Practices Questionnaire is designed to measure the ex- 
tent to which a school has the characteristics of democratic activity, 
What is meant in detail by the term democratic activity is set forth in 
the test itself, in its many subheadings and questions. Anyone who is 
fully participating in democratic activity, whether student, teacher, 
superintendent, member of a school board, patron, or even indirect 
taxpayer, ought to become more and more competent in the phases 
of life which are suggested by the following captions from the ques- 
tionnaire: 


SuB-TEST TITLES FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Facing Situations (FS) Motivation (M) 

Living in the Community (LC) Using Committees (CM) 
Discussing Situations (DS) Using Experts (XP) 

Freeing Speech and Thought (FST) Using Books (B) 

Freeing Activity (FA) Using Knowledge and Skills (KS) 
Dealing with Conflicts (DC) Using Tools and Materials (TM) 
Initiating Activity (IA) Using Art (A) 

Planning Activity (PL) Using Tests and Experiments (TX) 
Evaluating Activity (EV) Using Records (RC) 

Using Co-operation (CO) Living Democratically (D) 


Living Happily (H) 


On the front page (not given here) of this questionnaire, the pupils 
are given practice in reporting what happened during the last four 
weeks in school or as a result of school, excluding out-of-school expe- 
riences that were extensions of the school’s direct influence. A few 
representative test items from the 105 items in Form 1 are given 
below. 


IA 


In the last four weeks— 
31. Did anyone ask you to tell the good and the bad points of some- 


thing which the class wished to do? yes no 
32. Did your work start several times a week by a lesson being given 

out by the teacher? yes no 
33. Did your work start several times a week by your teacher telling 

you exactly what to do and exactly how to do it? yes no 
34. Did you suggest two or more things, which the class did after you 

suggested them? yes no 


35. Did you and the class plan together how to help someone out of 
trouble, and then help that person out of trouble? yes no 











—— 
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EV 


In the last four weeks— 
41. Did you get marked mostly on how well you recited and how well 


you did your written work and your tests? yes no 
42. Did other children sometimes examine your work carefully and 

make it better? yes no 
43. Did you sometimes tell others the good and the bad points of your 

own work? yes no 
44. Did your teacher suggest that you talk over your plan with some- 

one who might be harmed by it? yes no 
45. Did the teacher or any class leader often say, “Do as I tell you” or 

“Do it because it is right” ? yes no 

XP 


In the last four weeks— 
61. Did you get a letter from a bank or store or magazine or author or 

official ? yes no 
62. Did you visit a worker or employer or storekeeper or official and 

find out something from him for a class or committee or any other 


group? yes no 
63. Did you get a carpenter or painter or any other workman to work 

with you and other pupils? yes no 
64. Did you get an artist or a doctor or any official to work with you 

and other pupils? yes no 
65. Did you get help or advice from any person outside of school who 

knows a great deal about something? yes no 


Before presenting the results from the application of this measuring 
instrument in New York City, we shall describe the test briefly, sug- 
gest some uses to which teachers and supervisors throughout the 
nation can put it, and give evidences as to its validity and reliability. 

One of the uses of the test is, as previously suggested, to identify 
two types of education. The higher scores mean that the school is 
democratic-activist in type, the lower scores that it is not; middling 
scores suggest mixed types. A wide range of scores in a single class 
suggests that some of the students have a curriculum of the activity 
type, while others in the same class do not—a condition which is likely 
to exist during transition from a non-activity to an activity type of pro- 
gram. A narrow range with a low average indicates a consistently 
conservative type of school practices, while a narrow range with a 
high average indicates a consistently democratic type. 

Scattered through the test there are questions to which the answers 
are no from the point of view of the activity program. These items 
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represent practices which usually prevail where education is undemo. 
cratic—respect for authority rather than for personality, uniform 
lessons for all rather than individualized social activities, dictated 
rather than freed activity, and insubordinated subject matter. 

The foregoing questionnaire is a test of the curriculum, an instru- 
ment with which to evaluate the experiences which the school makes 
actual for the child. It does not cover all the experiences, but it samples 
the school’s contribution. The titles of the sub-test and the questions 
themselves represent ways in which a school ought to help a child. 
They comprise and imply the elements of a consistent school program 
of a certain type. Not everything which a school ought to do for a 
child can be included in the test, but an essence of such things is iden- 
tified and illustrated. If we comprise, within its purview, the intended 
consequences in the hands of sympathetic teachers, as well as the 
extensions of content in additional forms, the questionnaire richly 
represents a good curriculum, assuming that a curriculum of demo- 
cratic activity is good. 

The democratic-activist curriculum subordinates knowledge, skills, 
tests, institutions, liberty, wealth, honor, prestige, and privilege to the 
fairly shared good of all. The questionnaire measures the thorough- 
ness with which a school grasps and utilizes the implications of de- 
mocracy for education. It distinguishes between a democratic school 
and all others. A school with a higher score is more effectively sup- 
porting our indigenous American philosophy of life, if not our in- 
digenous school practices. 

A second use is to measure the excellence of educational practices, 
that is, the excellence of the curriculum. First it must be decided what 
type of education shall be considered good. Then it must be deter- 
mined how closely the curriculum of the school in question approxi- 
mates that type. The procedure is then like that for identifying the 
type of educational practices, except that instead of saying that the 
school curriculum exemplifies pure democracy or pure dictation or 
that it is mixed in type, we wish to speak quantitatively and to say that 
the school is so good or that it falls so far short of what we wish, or 
is completely free from dictation, or has far to go before it becomes 
satisfactorily democratic, or is well along in the transition toward 
democracy. 

A third use is to diagnose school practices. The test reveals with- 
out any tabulations the weaknesses of a class, whether unhappiness, 
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undemocratic ways, poor work by committees, or want of planning 
or of co-operation. If the papers are piled in order of size of total 
score, the lowest score on top, and then thumbed through, the sub-test 
scores at the tops of the front pages will reveal strengths and weak- 
nesses for the class. The second step is to find individuals who are 
weakest but who can become stronger. The third step, following diag- 
nosis, is to institute remedial measures, as, for example, to teach 
students to solve socially some personal problem by means of a com- 
mittee for discussion, planning, and work. 

A fourth use is to see how closely the teacher, the principal, and 
other school officials agree with the students as to what is going on in 
the school. After the students have taken the test, the teacher may 
answer the questions as if she were an average student. If both stu- 
dents and teacher answer truly, they will agree about the strengths 
and weaknesses as shown by the sub-tests and by the total scores. 
Whether agreement or disagreement, the reaction should be inter- 
preted. Agreement is to be sought. The testimony of many children 
who are free to answer truly and who try to do so is probably worth 
as much as that of several expert observers. 

A fifth use is to measure students’ beliefs about what school prac- 
tices are desirable. For this purpose, they should follow the pro- 
cedures on the front page of the test paper, but they should be told to 
change Did anyone ask you to tell the good and bad points of some- 
thing the class wished to do? to Should anyone ask you to tell the good 
and bad points of something the class wished to do? and, similarly, 
for other questions. A high score means consistent belief in demo- 
cratic activity, a middling score suggests confused belief, and a low 
score indicates disbelief. Higher scores in the autocratic or dictation 
items mean less belief in dictation, and lower scores mean more belief. 
By comparing the dictation score with the scores in the rest of the test, 
a measure of consistency of belief is obtained. In the same group, the 
higher the correlation the greater the consistency. The testing of belief 
is harder than the testing of school practices and is more successfully 
done in the higher grades. 

A sixth use is to measure the beliefs of teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. For this purpose the test should be taken 
by such educators in the manner described in the foregoing paragraph. 
If all take the test, then there is a measure of the agreement or dis- 
agreement among the beliefs about the curriculum throughout the 
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school. An indication of how far the administration has been suc. 
cessful in putting into practice what it believes may be sought by 
comparing beliefs with practices. 

Since there is nothing in the test itself to keep people from prudently 
or fearfully misrepresenting their beliefs, it is better to approach the 
measurement of beliefs through the wishes of the examinees them- 
selves. 

A seventh use is to study educational opinions of the board of edu- 
cation. As determiners of policy, they ought to study their own opin- 
ions and to lay them before the community. Candidates for election to 
the board would do well to make a record of the kind of education 
they cherish and later to boast not necessarily about maintaining their 
beliefs but, possibly, about growing out of them. 

An eighth use is to measure the beliefs of school patrons. The 
parent-teacher association will find the test interesting material for 
discussion at a series of meetings, especially after those present at each 
meeting themselves take that part of the test which is to be discussed. 
An association in which open conversation without trouble is cus- 
tomary can bring teachers, students, and parents nearer together in 
their views about education and can foster co-operative activity be- 
tween the school and the rest of the community. The whole test is far 
too much to consider at one meeting. 

A ninth use is to measure the beliefs of students and teachers of 
education. How do the beliefs of student-teachers compare with their 
own beliefs after a few years in the field? Do the students of a certain 
professor use his ideas in the field? How do his views compare with 
field practices? Is he ahead of his time? Does he believe in dictation 
or in democracy, or is he confused? How much does he change the 
views of his students in one term? How much does he change their 
practices? 

A tenth use is to measure growth. Growth is measured by com- 
paring scores at intervals. In school practices, growth is sometimes 
comparatively rapid. A teacher of children whose activity has always 
been dictated, who is free to act, who knows how, and who wishes to 
act, can in a few weeks make a large increase in the scores of her 
students. Another teacher of like children, not free, not knowing how, 
not wishing to act, may never increase the scores. The best interval of 
measurement, depending more upon will, freedom, and competence 
than upon finance, crowding, and students’ intelligence may vary from 
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once a month to once a term. If the children will tell the truth even 
after they know the right answers (the proper use of the test will 
motivate fidelity of report), they may use the same form of the test 
over and over again until it can suggest little further by way of im- 
provement. The same form may be used monthly or at longer inter- 
vals until no further gain is made because the ways of making gains 
are exhausted. Other forms may be used when new stimulation is 
needed. 

Standards of progress in this test cannot be transferred from group 
to group without weighing four factors: truth, wish, freedom, and 
ability. Those within the situation can best judge which of these fac- 
tors prevent measured growth. Unless the answers are true, the pic- 
ture is beclouded. Growth cannot be forced upon the unwilling. Those 
having authority can facilitate or hinder growth as they may choose. 
Ability to grow is sometimes rapidly achieved. The pupils themselves 
never preclude good education, except individually and for a time. 
Each class should set its own standards. If a standard is barely 
reached on time, it is well set. It is worth more to make all the possible 
progress and to evidence the amount made than it is to try to reach a 
defined goal. A standard set to be reached at a certain time remains 
interesting only so long as it does not degenerate into a competitive 
goal with ends outside the lives of the children, or, once reached, a 
block to further effort. The most useful standards are just the ones 
which the test can set; a good school is co-operative, not competitive 
or coercive; it is critically insistent, not unthinkingly acquiescent. Of 
such standards, the test is full. Amounts of progress ought to be 
watched and made on time, but motivation of progress ought to be 
intrinsic; people ought to give their minds first to human perplexities 
and troubles and incidentally and afterward to growth curves. 

Does the test yield a valid measure of the degree to which a genuine 
activity program is in operation? 

There are certain types of validation which the questionnaire has 
already had. First, the questionnaire is a re-expression in somewhat 
concrete form of a certain philosophy of life as applicable to school 
and community integrating their activities with each other. The ques- 
tionnaire is valid, other things equal, insofar as it is a valid re-expres- 
sion of that philosophy of life. Second, presumably it was rendered 
valid during its construction by individual trials and by interviews on 
troublesome questions with pupils, teachers, principals, superintend- 
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ents, friends, and advanced students of education. Flaws were hunted 
down. Third, certain class averages were compared with the princi- 
pal’s rating of the classes as to their degree of activism. The correla- 
tion was about 0.7, the range of averages about 35 points, and the 
number of classes eight or nine. Fourth, when applied from grades 4 
through 12 in a small, typical school system, the score made by each 
grade rose slightly through grade 6, retrogressed in grades 7 through 
g, and retrogressed strikingly in grades 10 through 12. This is just 
what we would expect since it is well known that the typical high 
school has much less activity education than the typical elementary 
school. Fifth, Wrightstone, another member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, developed a code of observation, and trained observers to 
use it in the same classes where the questionnaire was applied. De- 
tailed comparisons have not yet been made, but his observational 
records confirm all the general conclusions permitted by data from the 
questionnaire. 

The reliability of the questionnaire may be stated as a probable 
error of 21% questions in each of grades four, five, and six; that is, the 
differences between obtained and true individual total scores are prob- 
ably one-half of the time less than 2% points and one-half of the time 
greater. 

Eight thousand seven hundred and fifty school children of New 
York City took the School Practices Questionnaire near the end of the 
Spring session of 1937. The data for this study were made available 
by Dr. Stephen Bayne, Associate Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of New York City, who is administratively responsible for the ele- 
mentary schools of the City. 

The scores were tabulated separately by half grades, 4A, 4B, 5A, 
etc., and within each half grade separately by sub-tests, FS, Facing 
Situations, LC, Living in the Community, etc. For reasons that need 
not be given here it seems advisable to defer publication of the tables 
of data until a future occasion. 

The differences in favor of activity were so uniform and the number 
of children entering into the scores was so great that no room is left 
for debate about their reliability. Indubitably activity children were 
leading. They were doing better almost everything about which the 
questionnaire provides evidence. 

Distributions of class averages were made for about 7,000 of the 
children. Within each half-grade class averages ranged about 30 
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points. The lowest class average was 25, the highest 72. An average 
score of 25 is compatible with our typical, traditional, dictating, non- 
activity, subject matter school, while 72 is not, but is, as a class aver- 
age, compatible with a history of substantial progress toward the 
activity program. Probably 25 evidences conservatism, and 72 evi- 
dences a middling amount of activism. Activity class averages over- 
lapped control class averages. The best control classes were almost as 
good as the best activity classes, and the poorest activity classes were 
almost as poor as the poorest control classes. 

Within a class there is typically a wide range of scores, the law of 
individual differences seeming thus to hold even here where some per- 
sons had expected uniformity. Since pupils of the same class differ as 
much as thirty or forty points, the influence of the school appears not 
to be the same from pupil to pupil. John, for example, is president of 
the general student organization and is in everything, while Ned seems 
merely to come and to go, to pass and to fail. A consistently dictatorial 
class, however, would have a low average and a small range, while a 
consistently activist class would have a high average and a small 
range. Wide ranges, therefore, are compatible with transition, in 
which the school has changed some but not all of the pupils, but they 
do not evidence transition because it takes two or more measures at 
intervals to do that. 

The advantage of activity over control is statistically extremely re- 
liable, but it is also very small. A difference of only a few questions is 
small for the total score. And this is why. The scores of the School 
Practices Questionnaire respond sensitively to effort. A teacher who is 
free, willing, and competent can quickly set the stage so that pupils 
will begin to use committees, bring in experts, participate in planning 
the class work, or try to stop children bossing each other. She herself 
can stop saying, “Do as I tell you,” and show increased respect for 
children. A teacher who is free, willing, and competent can do this. 
She can probably raise the score in a sub-test as much as three points 
in a day or two and the total score ten points per four weeks, reaching 
80 from 40 points during a semester and thereafter somewhat im- 
proving the score. 

If that is true, then the present lead of the activity program is 
small when compared with that which free, willing, and competent 
teachers can soon make. The lead probably also amounts to very little 
in the lives of the children on the average, though there certainly are 
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individual children and classes of children who have immensely prof- 
ited already, if this activity method is better. But the administrative 
and supervisory effort required to move, ever so little, this vast mass 
of children, teachers, and educational machinery may well have been 
both great and effective. Certainly there is a difference. 

Probably there has been growth during the year and a half allotted 
for orientation preparatory to officially launching the experiment. 
Probably,” because we now have only a static measure, a snapshot, 
and no measure of growth. Since only appraisal at intervals can tell us 
what we wish to know, growth curves are indispensable. We require, 
then, the moving pictures of successive moments in order to see what 
is happening. We now see where we are, but we do not yet see where 
we are going. None knows what the situation was a year or two ago. 
Perhaps the two groups were equally good in school practices. Or the 
controls, even, may have been the better of the two. It seems likely 
that they were equal in the beginning and that they have begun to 
differ just as we wished. Repeated measures will tell the story. It will 
repay us to make further analysis when we can begin to plot growth 
curves. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE SUPERVISION OF STUDENT 
TEACHING* 


N RECENT years it has become evi- 

dent that a critical analysis should 
be made of the contacts and activities 
that supervisors have and should have 
with students preparing to teach in the 
elementary grades of the public schools, 
because (1) the studies that have been 
made in the field of practice teaching 
have dealt for the most part with the 
administrative phases of the work; (2) 
the period of pre-service preparation has 
been lengthened, thereby increasing the 
requirements of practice teaching assign- 
ments; (3) the more extensive use of 
rural, village, and city public schools 
for practice teaching purposes has ex- 
tended and complicated the supervisory 
functions and responsibilities; and (4) 
educators in teacher education institu- 
tions and in administrative and super- 
visory positions in the public schools have 
criticized the supervision provided stu- 
dent teachers insofar as it has proved 
ineffective in producing competent be- 
ginning teachers. Since efficient super- 
vision of student teaching is essential in 
the preparation of teachers, it is believed 
that an analysis of the supervisory prac- 
tices in teacher education institutions and 
the resulting conclusions will prove serv- 
iceable to institutions desiring to set up 
a supervisory program to meet the needs 
of more effective teacher preparation. 


This study analyzes the supervisory 
activities carried on with student teach- 
ers in state teacher education institu- 
tions in respect to the nature of the 
supervisory activities performed, the con- 
cepts of supervision upon which the su- 
pervisory activities are based, the relative 
importance of the supervisory activities 
in the preparation of teachers, the rela- 
tive difficulty experienced in accomplish- 
ing the purpose of the activities, and the 
type of practice school (campus or co- 
operating) in which the different super- 
visory activities can be carried on with 
the best results in the improvement of 
student teaching. * 

The supervisory activities are classi- 
fied according to their purpose in the 
teacher’s preparation under such head- 
ings as student observation of teaching, 
classroom organization and control, study 
of the pupil group to be taught, selection, 
organization of instruction units, devel- 
opment, selection and use of materials 
of instruction, planning for the teaching 
of the lesson units, evaluation of the 
student’s teaching, and the personal and 
professional growth of the student 
teacher. 

Existing practices in respect to such 
factors as supervisors’ preparation and 
experience, supervisory visits and group 
and individual conferences with student 
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teachers, selective admissions, and pro- 
grams of practice teaching are discussed 
from the standpoint of their influence 
upon the effectiveness of the supervisory 
activities. Concepts that should serve as 
guides in supervision have been formu- 
lated, and constructive proposals are 
made suggesting specific helps for the 
organization of a functional program of 
supervision. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based upon the findings of this study, 
major recommendations are presented: 
(1) for making possible a unified teach- 
er-preparation program that will utilize 
most effectively the work of all depart- 
ments, including the co-operating public 
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schools; (2) for overcoming inefficient 
practices in present methods of induct- 
ing students into full teaching responsj- 
bility; (3) for providing student teach- 
ers with supervised experience in all] 
types of teaching activities, including ex- 
tracurricular and extraschool activities 
that can serve to vitalize and supplement 
pupils’ school learnings; (4) for devel- 
oping a co-operative supervisory rela- 
tionship between the supervisor and the 
student teacher; and (5) for organizing 
a supervisory program that is sufficiently 
flexible to provide for differentiation in 
amount and kind of supervisory activi- 
ties according to the individual abilities, 
needs, and interests of the student teach- 
ers. 


DI VLI LPL 


BILINGUALISM AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT* 


HE purpose of this study was: (1) 

to examine the socio-psychological 
conditions accompanying bilingualism in 
a country of immigration, such as the 
United States, and (2) to investigate 
the relationship between bilingualism and 
mental development. 

The population for the study included 
2,778 children, aged nine through four- 
teen, drawn from two large public 
schools, one in a predominantly Jewish 
neighborhood and the other in a predom- 
inantly Italian neighborhood in Brook- 
lyn. The indices used were as follows: 
the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule for 
measuring extent of bilingual back- 
ground; an adaptation of the Sims Score 
Card for measuring socio-economic 
status; the Pintner Non-Language Test 
and the Spearman Visual Perception 
Test, Part I, adapted for non-language 


administration by the writer, for meas- 
uring intellectual ability; a comparison 
of age and grade location of the chil- 
dren of this study with modal age-grade 
status of children in all elementary day 
schools in New York City for measur- 
ing age-grade status. 


FINDINGS 


Bilingualism in the United States is one 
aspect of the general adjustment of the 
immigrant to the conditions of life in 
the adopted country. There is a progres- 
sive decrease in the extent of bilingual 
background of the children of Italian and 
Jewish families, accompanied by an in- 
crease in the length of the period of 
residence of their parents in this coun- 
try. For the first decade of the residence 
of parents in this country the Italians 
show a higher bilingual status than the 
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Jews; however, beginning with the third 
decade of residence the rate of the de- 
crease in bilingual status is more rapid 
for the Italians than for the Jews. Under 
present conditions the influence of the 
foreign language background for both 
the Italians and the Jews will disappear 
most probably in the third generation. 
The results indicate further that length 
of residence in this country is accom- 
panied by increase in the socio-economic 
status of the immigrant families, by im- 
provement of the age-grade status of 
their children, and by decrease in the av- 
erage number of children per family. 
There is no significant difference between 
sexes in the ages studied with regard 
to bilingual status. The latter is asso- 
ciated with socio-economic status to the 
extent of a correlation coefficient of —.20. 

The question of the relation of bilin- 
gualism to mental development was given 
consideration. Use was made of three 
different methods of investigation, name- 
ly, (a) correlational method, whereby 
the scores on the Hoffman Bilingual 
Schedule were correlated (Pearson 
product-moment and correlation-ratio) 
against the raw scores on each of the 
two intelligence tests for each group and 
age separately; (b) comparative method 
A, whereby “low” and “high” bilinguists 
comprising 21 per cent at each end of 
the bilingual range at each age from 
nine through fourteen were compared in 
regard to intelligence and other factors; 
and (c) comparative method B, whereby 
a group of monoglots and _ bilinguists, 
equated person per person for race, sex, 
school, socio-economic status, and age in 
months were compared with reference to 
intelligence and age-grade status. No 
significant relationship was found to ex- 
ist between bilingual background and in- 
telligence. On the basis of this evidence 
the conclusion has been drawn that bi- 


lingualism does not influence, favorably 
or unfavorably, the mental development 
of bilingual children of ages nine through 
fourteen in the various groups studied 
in this investigation. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Assuming that the learning of a foreign 
language is desirable for many people 
and necessary for some, and provided 
further research demonstrates that cer- 
tain disadvantages attributed to, bilin- 
gualism are non-existent or at least sur- 
mountable, the introduction of the child 
to a second language in infancy may be 
practicable and possibly more advan- 
tageous than the delay of it until the 
pupil enters the secondary school. 

There should be no fear of the mental 
retardation of the bilingual child because 
of his bilingualism as such. The reali- 
zation of this fact by teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the educational systems, 
both in this country and in Canada, 
where many bilingual children attend 
school, will be beneficial both to the pupil 
and to the teacher. 

It is desirable that a differentiation 
be made in the practice of uniform in- 
struction in the kindergarten and the 
lower grades of the elementary schools 
in order to make provision for the special 
needs of the foreign-speaking bilingual 
child. 

It seems reasonable to believe that a 
public policy encouraging bilingualism 
and thereby helping the immigrants in 
this country to maintain and cultivate 
their language, literature, and certain 
traditions would be beneficial both to 
the immigrants themselves and to their 
adopted country insofar as this may con- 
tribute to a richer and more varied cul- 
ture. It is felt that sufficient attention 
has not been given to this problem and 
its possibilities. 
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THE MATHEMATICS IN CERTAIN ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES* 


HE purpose of this research was to 

determine the mathematics that oc- 
curs in the materials of instruction in 
certain prescribed junior high school and 
certain prescribed introductory college 
courses in the social studies and in cer- 
tain elective courses in elementary eco- 
nomics, to determine the connections 
between the mathematics and the social 
studies materials, and to determine the 
extent to which the prescribed courses 
in mathematics prepare for an under- 
standing of the mathematics that occurs 
in the social studies. 

The data were obtained from thirteen 
textbooks in common use in the junior 
high school social studies, nine textbooks 
in introductory college social studies, five 
textbooks in elementary economics, and 


nineteen textbooks in arithmetic and 
junior high school mathematics. 
This volume summarizes previous 


considerations of the problem of the uses 
of mathematics in the social studies and 
of the mathematics desirable as prepa- 
ration for the social studies. Mathemat- 
ics, as used in the study, is defined to 
mean those words, figures, and other 
symbols that have been adapted to de- 
scribe the results and processes of count- 
ing and measuring and the methods and 
language that have been developed in 
the course of manipulating, comparing, 
and presenting these results and proc- 
esses. In accordance with this definition, 
a tabulation and count were made of 
the mathematics occurring in each of 
the thirteen textbooks in junior high 
school social studies, and the connections 
with the social studies materials are 


listed. This procedure with a few modi- 
fications is used in the analysis of all 
the remaining textbooks. The results of 
the analysis are presented in thirty-six 
tables, seventy figures, several illustra- 
tions and exercises, and in discussion. 

The study shows that the mathematics 
encountered in the social studies mate- 
rials examined can be placed in the cate- 
gories of whole numbers, fractions, deci- 
mals, units of measure, word concepts, 
tables, graphs, mathematical activities, 
signed numbers, symbolism, mathemat- 
ical facts, formulas and equations, com- 
putations, statements, index numbers, va- 
riation, and mathematicians. The findings 
suggest the desirability of recognizing 
these facts in teaching mathematics: 

1. Concepts of quantity and quantita- 
tive relationships are used extensively in 
the materials of the social studies. 

2. Many of the connections in which 
these concepts and relationships are 
found in the social studies can be used 
to vitalize the teaching of mathematics 
and to prepare for understanding in the 
social studies. 

3. The social studies demand primarily 
a clear understanding of the language 
used in mathematics and of the meanings 
of mathematical concepts and processes. 

4. Certain processes, such as averages, 
and certain concepts, such as variation, 
require special consideration not ordi- 
narily found in mathematics textbooks to 
meet the needs of the social studies. 

5. The extensive use of various types 
of statistical graphs in the social studies 
materials of the seventh year requires 
a consistently earlier introduction of 
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these graphs in the mathematics courses, 
probably in the sixth year. 

6. The social studies can profit from 
more attention in the teaching of mathe- 
matics to inculcating appreciation of the 
method of mathematics and understand- 
ing of the place of mathematics in the 
development of society as well as its 
possibilities in the development of indi- 
viduals. 

7. The calculation of index numbers, 
the construction of trend lines on statis- 
tical graphs, and the applications of the 
function graph in economics receive no 
attention in mathematics textbooks 
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planned for use below the tenth year. 

8. Certain mathematical terms, facts, 
and principles that occur in the social 
studies materials on the college level or- 
dinarily occur in the mathematics of the 
tenth year or later. 

9. More than incidental attention 
might be given to the contacts furnished 
by mathematicians in correlating mathe- 
matics with other subjects. 

10. Pupils who are likely to continue 
the study of the social studies beyond 
the early secondary period should be 
made aware of the desirable preparation 
in mathematics. 


PDIP LD OLD? 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY COURSE 
ADAPTED TO THE DIFFERENTIATED NEEDS 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS* 


HIS study was undertaken to as- 
certain as nearly as possible what 
phases of chemical knowledge adults 
consider of service to them, and whether 
men and women value them differently, 
with the idea in mind that the findings 
might affect the content of high school 
courses in chemistry. Several avenues of 
approach to the problem were used. The 
history of the development of chemistry 
courses in the schools of America was 
reviewed. Numerous studies concerning 
the present status of the physical science 
courses and the efforts being made to 
adapt them to life needs were carefully 
examined. The studies dealing with the 
intellectual differences related to sex and 
plans for the specialized education of 
women were examined. 
Information regarding the main part 
of the problem, “What chemical knowl- 
edge has value for adults?”, obviously 


had to be obtained from adults. In order 
to get responses from a large group of 
individuals, questionnaires were used. 
One was prepared from a careful analy- 
sis of chemistry textbooks for beginners 
and books written for the layman, and 
submitted through various channels to 
groups of laymen. Other questionnaires, 
based on high school courses, were sub- 
mitted to former pupils of the investiga- 
tor who had been members of college 
entrance and household chemistry classes. 

The chemistry concepts were scored as 
to relative usefulness to the individual 
answering the questions. The frequency 
percentages of the values assigned by the 
individuals were tabulated separately for 
men and women. The probable errors of 
these percentages and their differences 
were calculated. When these differences 
were four times their probable error, it 
was assumed that the differences in the 


*By Marcery K. Gittson, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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values assigned by men and women were 
significant. 

As a partial check on the findings based 
on the questionnaires, brief studies were 
made of the questions sent to the “Ques- 
tion Box” in Good Housekeeping, and 
also of the high school essays which car- 
ried off the prizes in the contest con- 
ducted by the American Chemical 
Society. 

The data revealed that a large body of 
chemical information was considered of 
high value by both men and women in the 
groups of this study. The scientific 
method of attacking problems, the struc- 
ture of matter, the properties of water, 
the cause of fires, the fertility of the soil, 
and some of the fundamental laws of 
chemistry ranked high. Low values were 
assigned to about one-third of the con- 
cepts; most of these were factual in na- 
ture. Significant sex differences appeared 
for a number of items. Briefly, the men 
were more interested in metallurgy, gas 
laws, and chemical arithmetic than the 
women were. The chemical knowledge 
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which the women used to a significantly 
larger degree than the men did concerned 
foods, textiles, and health. Corroborative 
evidence of these special interests was 
found in the questions submitted to Good 
Housekeeping and in the topics for which 
boys and girls were given the awards in 
the prize essay contest. 

Careful study of the data resulted in 
the setting up of certain criteria for the 
selection of content for beginning chem- 
istry courses adapted to life needs. These 
criteria are threefold: (1) Psychological, 
those which consider the pupil’s interests 
and abilities; (2) Professional, those 
concerned with the selection of subject 
matter which will include only the truly 
fundamental principles and generaliza- 
tions; and (3) “Practical,” those con- 
cerned with the tie-up between the life of 
the individual and the use of chemical 
principles and generalizations. 

On the basis of these criteria, recom- 
mendations for the content of the begin- 
ning high school chemistry courses are 
incorporated in the study. 


ROL LI OLD? 


STUDY OF THE HOMELAND AND CIVILIZATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF GERMANY* 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


HIS study sets forth the nature, 

purposes, and importance of knowl- 
edge of the homeland and civilization in 
the curricula of the German elementary 
schools and institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. It shows the gradual 
development of this kind of study and its 
close relationship to the political and so- 
cial life of the nation during the periods 


of the Empire, the Republic, and the first 
three and a half years of the Third 
Reich. 

In carrying out the investigation the 
author made use of the official educa- 
tional documents, that is, decrees, regu- 
lations, suggestions, and courses of study 
of the major states of the Empire, the 
Republic, and the Third Reich; the pub- 
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lications of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the educational writings of many 
leading German educators of the three 
periods. Two visits were made to Ger- 
many for the purpose of seeing the work 
in progress. Extensive observations were 
made in every grade and type of school, 
as well as in the institutions for the 
preparation of teachers, in all parts of 
the Reich. Interviews were held with 
members of the ministries of education in 
the different states, with supervisors, di- 
rectors of institutions for the preparation 
of teachers, rectors, and teachers in the 
elementary schools. Scores of textbooks 
and other materials used in instruction in 
this field were examined, and visits were 
made to a wide variety of museums. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For generations the Germans have 
used their schools very effectively for the 
purpose of developing loyalties to country 
and to ruler. Today this practice is con- 
tinuing with greater force than ever. 

The emphasis upon study of the home- 
land and civilization in the elementary 
schools has long been one of the chief 
means to this end. 

From the time of the Reformation to 
the present, the study of the homeland 
and civilization has received decided em- 
phasis following each period of great in- 
ternal strain and difficulty. 

National patriotism as developed in 
Empire and Republic formed a good 
foundation for developing allegiance of 
the masses to National Socialism. 

Accomplishments of the Republic in 
bringing schools and community life into 
closer relationship paved the way, some- 
what, for success of the national commu- 
nity ideal of National Socialists. 

Few, if any, educational ideas have 
been initiated by the National Socialists; 


rather, they have selected, revived, rein- 
terpreted, and re-emphasized what suited 
their program. 

Elementary education under National 
Socialism, judged by the standard of its 
stated purpose, is proving effective. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


For improvement of public education in 
the United States, the author suggests: 

Inclusion of a more thorough knowl- 
edge and effective use of the English lan- 
guage, as well as more thorough under- 
standing of our own country and its 
civilization, in the “fundamentals” of 
elementary education. 

Public education in the United States 
might be much more effective in develop- 
ing respect for the homeland and what it 
stands for, without becoming simply a 
means of maintaining the status quo, if 
the content and organization of the cur- 
riculum were really drawn from and 
based on actual conditions, needs, and 
culture. 

Much greater use than is now cus- 
tomary may profitably be made of the 
environment as a source of educative 
material and experience in both schools 
and teachers colleges. 

Teachers would be greatly benefited by 
being made aware of the importance of 
knowing, as thoroughly as possible, their 
native land. They should be guided 
during pre-service preparation in the ac- 
quisition of that knowledge, through care- 
ful and systematic study, due considera- 
tion being given to adapting both content 
and organization to the needs of children. 

In view of the immaturity and inexperi- 
ence of our beginning teachers generally, 
the content of their education should be 
extended to include much more respon- 
sible community life, and broader contact 
with people and situations outside their 
own circle and outside academic walls. 
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A SURVEY AND EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATION OF 
SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES* 


HE purpose of this study is to make 

a survey of present practice in the 
education of school music teachers and to 
evaluate it (1) by criteria validated by a 
jury of superior educators of school mu- 
sic teachers, and (2) by the expressed 
professional needs of school music teach- 
ers in the field. 

The study is limited to the four-year 
undergraduate curriculum for the prep- 
aration of general school music teachers 
as distinguished from the more specialized 
preparation of instrumental school music 
teachers, and is based on practice of the 
school year 1932-1933. 

Data were secured through school 
visits, conferences, catalogue study, a 
questionnaire, and a rating sheet, and in- 
volved the co-operation of 150 school mu- 
sic department heads, 32 nationally known 
educators of school music teachers, and 
370 school music teachers in the field. 

A survey of present practice in the edu- 
cation of school music teachers was made 
in 150 representative institutions, includ- 
ing teachers colleges, universities, liberal 
arts colleges, and conservatories of music. 
This survey deals with (1) the adminis- 
tration of the school music curriculum, 
(2) the content of the school music cur- 
riculum, (3) some problems in the educa- 
tion of school music teachers, and (4) 
changes and modifications of practice an- 
ticipated by educators of school music 
teachers. 

Present practice was then evaluated in 
terms of ideal practice as validated by a 
jury of superior educators of school mu- 
sic teachers, and in terms of usefulness 
in a teaching situation as expressed by 
school music teachers in the field. Finally, 


the judgments of the two groups were 
compared in order to determine to what 
extent they agreed as to basic elements in 
the education of school music teachers. 


FINDINGS 


The following findings are significant: 

An analysis of present practice shows 
great variation in the amount of credit 
given music subjects in the school music 
curriculum, great variation in entrance 
requirements of the school music curricu- 
lum, and differentiation of the school 
music curriculum to meet needs of spe- 
cialization in instrumental and vocal 
music. 

The evaluation of present practice in 
terms of criteria validated by a jury of 
superior educators of school music teach- 
ers shows need for professionalization of 
the content of piano and music theory for 
school music majors, need for limiting the 
number of music courses credited on a 
laboratory basis, and need for school mu- 
sic majors to concentrate in one field of 
applied music to the extent of developing 
solo ability. 

The evaluation of present practice in 
terms of expressed professional needs of 
school music teachers shows that im- 
provising an accompaniment and reading 
inner voice parts are “very useful”; 
composing a sonata and reading in alto 
and tenor clefs are only “slightly useful”; 
keyboard harmony, modern music, and 
practical experience in conducting musical 
organizations were given inadequate 
treatment. 

School music teachers recommend the 
omission from the required curriculum in 
school music of advanced music theory 


* By Epona McEacuern, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 7or1. 
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courses, laboratory sciences, mathemat- 
ics, and history of education and the in- 
clusion of methods in class instruction in 
voice and instruments, music-dramatics, 
speech, and art appreciation. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The data secured through an analysis of 
present practice in the education of school 
music teachers provide a basis for com- 
paring the practice of one institution with 
that of other institutions. 

The criteria validated by a jury of su- 


perior educators of school music teachers 
provide means of evaluating present prac- 
tice in the education of school music 
teachers, and guiding principles in for- 
mulating programs for the education of 
school music teachers. 

The expressed professional needs of 
school music teachers in the field indicate 
elements given inadequate treatment in 
the training period and suggest elements 
to be omitted from the required school 
music curriculum and new elements to be 
included in the school music curriculum. 
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Office of the Dean 


It is with sincere regret that we report 
the death of Mr. Felix M. Warburg, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College since 1910, on October 
20, 1937, at his home in New York City. 


Administration of School Systems 


On November 4 Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed the West Virginia State Edu- 
cation Association on “A Workable Fis- 
cal Program for the Schools of West 
Virginia.” 


Professor Mort is now carrying on a 
study of the educational and social factors 
affecting the institutional adaptability of 
school systems. A number of changes 
which have come into the school system 
of Pennsylvania during the past fifteen or 
twenty years are being studied in detail. 
Studies thus far have been conducted in 
Altoona and Lansdowne. Professor Mort 
is being assisted by Dr. Francis G. Cor- 
nell and Dr. Norman H. Hinton, re- 
search associates in School Administra- 
tion. The studies are being made under 
the auspices of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. 

A Guide for Self Appraisal of School 
Systems, an instrument for measuring 
the institutional adaptability of school 
systems, developed over the past three 
years in connection with research in this 
area, has been recently published by Pro- 
fessor Mort and Dr. Cornell through the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 
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The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 12. Professor and Mrs. John K. 
Norton reported their recent trip through 
Europe and the Far East, illustrating 
their remarks with lantern slides. A 
large group of students in the Depart- 
ment and their wives attended the meet- 
ing and participated in the social hour 
following the lecture. 


Professor Strayer spent November 22, 23, 
and 24 in Washington, D. C., in at- 
tendance at a conference of the Steering 
Committee of the Educational Policies 
Commission, under the auspices of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 


Dr. George Howard, Jr. (Ph.D. 1924), 
for the past six years a member of the 
faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has entered upon his duties as as- 
sistant to the superintendent of schools 
in the Canal Zone. He will have charge 
of the program of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion and will supervise teaching in the 
junior and senior high schools. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the citizens of Beacon, N. Y., on No- 
vember 10 on the school building needs 
of that community. On the same date he 
was a guest speaker at the State School 
for Prison Guards, which is being con- 
ducted at Wallkill, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of the State Department of Cor- 
rection. Five hundred candidates for 
positions as guards have been given in- 
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struction in this school during the past 
year. The course covers work in sociol- 
ogy, economics, and psychology, as well 
as in the problems involved in the security 
of inmates. 


Professor Engelhardt was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the South 
Junior High School, Newburgh, N. Y., 
on the evening of November 12. This 
building is one of the developments in 
that city following the survey made by the 
Division of Field Studies of Teachers 
College a few years ago. 


Mr. Pedro A. Cebollero, former Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education for 
Puerto Rico, has been appointed technical 
adviser attached to the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Mr. Cebollero is a candidate for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education at Teachers 
College. 


The New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion has appointed Mr. Arthur B. Wrig- 
ley, principal of the Elizabeth Boys’ Voca- 
tional and Continuation School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., since 1928, as Supervisor for 
Trades and Industries in its Department 
of Public Instruction. 


In the 1937 edition of The Municipal 
Index, school administration books which 
have been listed in “A  30-Section 
Bookshelf for the City Hall” include 
Survey Manual for the Business Admin- 
istration in Public School Systems, by 
N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, 
and Practical School Economies, by H. H. 
Linn, both published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. In 
addition, An Index of the Taxpaying 
Ability of State and Local Governments, 
by Mabel Newcomer (also published by 
the Bureau) is listed. 


The dissertation of Dr. D. Ross Pug- 
mire, The Administration of Personnel 
in Correctional Institutions in New York 
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State, has recently been published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. The problem dealt with in this vol- 
ume grows out of the work being done 
by Governor Lehman’s Commission on 
Education in Correctional Institutions in 
New York State. Professor Engelhardt 
is chairman of the Commission and Pro- 
fessors Herbert Bruner, Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Lois Hayden Meek and Jesse 
F. Williams are Teachers College repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. N. S. Holland, superintendent of 
schools, Breckenridge, Tex., has com- 
pleted all the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education in the De- 
partment of Advanced Professional Edu- 
cation. His project is entitled “Financing 
Public Education in Texas.” 


Professors Strayer and Engelhardt at- 
tended a dinner meeting in Hartford, 
Conn., on November 15 and discussed 
with Mayor Spellacy, members of the 
Board of Education, and the administra- 
tive staff of the Hartford schools the de- 
velopments which have taken place in the 
school system as a result of the recent 
survey made by the Division of Field 
Studies. Much progress was reported in 
conformity with the survey recommen- 
dations. 


Adult Education 


On October 14 Professor Lyman Bryson 
spoke before the State Conference in St. 
Paul of the Minnesota Parent-Teacher 
Association. In Minneapolis, on the same 
day, he gave the concluding address at 
an Institute for librarians conducted by 
the University of Minnesota. 


Audio-Visual Education 


During the past two years, Professor 
Fannie W. Dunn and her associate in 
audio-visual education, Miss Etta Schnei- 
der, have been assisting the Educational 
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Motion Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education in the compilation 
of a bibliography in the field. In collabo- 
ration with Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
and Dr. Edgar Dale, they have prepared 
a source book, Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion: A Summary of the Literature, 
which was published in November by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


The Audio-Visual Education Service for 
members of Teachers College staff and 
students is now located in the Curriculum 
Reading Room of the Teachers College 
Library. 


Biology 


Professor Jean Broadhurst reported re- 


cently that she had found a way to make. 


visible the virus bodies that cause measles, 
thereby making it possible to determine 
the presence of the disease even before 
the characteristic rash appears. Her dis- 
covery will enable doctors to detect and 
quarantine cases of the measles two or 
three days earlier than usual, thereby 
lessening proportionally the chance of in- 
fecting others. At the same time it opens 
the way to control by vaccines, since re- 
searchists will now be able to see and 
study the virus bodies. 

Professor Broadhurst was aided in her 
discovery by Dr. Margaret Estelle Mc- 
Lean, research assistant at Teachers Col- 
lege, and by Mr. Vincent Saurino, a stu- 
dent at the College. Her experiments 
were carried on under a grant from the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. They are de- 
scribed in the current issue of The Jour- 
nal of Infectious Diseases. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner acted as 
a judge for the exhibit of work done by 
the students in the commercial depart- 
ments of the various high schools in the 
State of New Jersey. This exhibit was 
held in connection with the Atlantic City 
meeting of the High School Commercial 


Teachers’ Association of New Jersey on 
November 11 to 13. 


On November 13 Professor Forkner ad- 
dressed a meeting of the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association 
on the topic “Building a Curriculum to 
Meet the Individual Differences of Stu- 
dents in the Secretarial Field.” This meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with that of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and vicinity. 


Curriculum 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins gave two 
addresses at the St. Clair County Teach- 
ers’ Institution, East St. Louis, Mo., on 
October 15. His topics were “Philosophy 
and the Curriculum” and “The Emerging 
Secondary School Curriculum.” He con- 
ducted a seminar group at Washington 
University, St. Louis, October 16, on 
“Changing Procedures in Curriculum 
Making.” 

On October 18 Professor Hopkins gave 
a lecture on integration to the educational 
staff of the schools at Ossining, N. Y. 


On October 21 Professor Herbert Bruner 
spoke at the meeting of the Southwestern 
Division of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation at Mankato, Minn., on the topic 
“Shall We Introduce Socio-Economic 
Problems into the Curricula of Our 
Schools? If So, When and How?” The 
following day he addressed the South- 
eastern Division of the Association, at 
Winona, Minn., on “Some Fundamental 
Questions That Must Be Answered in 
Any Program of Continuous Curriculum 
Revision.” 

Professor Bruner addressed the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association on Oc- 
tober 29, his topic at that time being “The 
Place of Modern Problems in the School 
Curriculum.” 


This year Professor Bruner is doing con- 
sulting work with Superintendent Fritz 
and the teachers at Chester, Pa.; County 
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Superintendent Hyson and the teachers of 
Carroll County, Md.; and Superintendent 
Weglein, the Board of Superintendents, 
and one hundred selected teachers in Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Educational Economics 


Professor Harold F. Clark spoke on 
November 14 at the Central Branch of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. His topic was “The Relation of 
Education to the City of the Future.” 


Elementary Education 


In connection with certain phases of its 
work, the major class in Elementary 
Education inaugurated the policy of school 
visiting to observe teachers and children 
at work. On November 4 eighty mem- 
bers of the class visited the Bronxville 
Elementary School, Bronxville, N. Y. 
For the purpose of orienting the students 
before they entered the classrooms, a dis- 
cussion of the school system was con- 
ducted by Miss Julia Markham, prin- 
cipal. Three schools in East Orange, N. J., 
were hosts to ninety members of the ma- 
jor class on November 9. The schools 
visited were Ashland, Nassau, and Elm- 
wood Elementary Schools. 

Following the visits to Bronxville and 
East Orange, the administrators of the 
schools which the class visited met with 
the class on November 11 to discuss the 
educational policies of each of the schools 
and to answer questions of students. The 
administrators attending were: Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Bair, superintendent, and Miss 
Julia Markham, principal, Bronxville 
Elementary School; Mr. Henry E. Ken- 
topp, superintendent; Dr. Arthur D. Hol- 
lingshead, principal, Ashland School; Mr. 
W. George Hayward, principal, Elm- 
wood School; and Dr. C. D. Boney, prin- 
cipal, Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. 


The Ninth Conference for Elementary 
School Workers of the Metropolitan 
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Area was held in Lincoln School of 
Teachers College on December 3 and 4. 
The general theme of the Conference was 
“The Community and Education’; the 
hypothesis, “Consistent progress toward a 
desirable program of education would 
more surely be made if the members of 
the community participated in democratic 
planning for the education of its chil- 
dren.” The first general session was held 
on December 3 at 8:00 p.m., with Dean 
William F. Russell as chairman. “The 
Role of the Profession in Developing the 
Community's Educational Program” was 
discussed by Professor R. Bruce Raup; 
“The Part the Community Plays in the 
Educational Program,” by Professor Lois 
Hayden Meek. 

At the first session on December 4, 
twelve panel discussion groups considered 
the following questions: 1. What essential 
needs are there for democratic educa- 
tional planning in the community? For 
children? For the public? For adminis- 
trators? For parents? For organized so- 
cial agencies? 2. What difficulties will 
arise in the process of democratic plan- 
ning? 3. What possibilities present them- 
selves readily for beginning? Panel I had 
Dr. Frederick H. Bair, superintendent 
of schools, Bronxville, N. Y., as its chair- 
man, and Mr. George R. Champlin, 
Teachers College, as its reporter; Panel 
II, Professor Jean Betzner, Teachers 
College, chairman, Mr. W. George Hay- 
ward, East Orange, N. J., reporter; 
Panel III, Professor Hollis L. Caswell, 
Teachers College, chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Keesler, Glenwood Landing, N. Y., re- 
porter; Panel IV, Professor Frank W. 
Cyr, Teachers College, chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, Montclair, N. J., re- 
porter; Panel V, Professor Lester Dix, 
Lincoln School, chairman, Miss Esther 
Donovan, Garden City, L. L., reporter; 
Panel VI, Professor Fannie W. Dunn, 
Teachers College, chairman, Mr. Virgil 
Nestrick, Teachers College, reporter; 
Panel VII, Miss Roma Gans, Teachers 
College, chairman, Mr. Herold C. Hunt, 
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New Rochelle, N. Y., reporter; Panel 
VIII, Mrs. Beatrice Hurley, Horace 
Mann School, chairman, Mr. Robert 
Simpkins, Riverside, Conn., reporter; 
Panel IX, Mr. Arthur V. Linden, Teach- 
ers College, chairman, Miss Ursula 
Bringhurst, New York City, reporter; 
Panel X, Professor Lois C. Mossman, 
Teachers College, chairman, Miss Louise 
Stone, Bronxville, N. Y., reporter; Panel 
XI, Professor Ernest Osborne, Teachers 
College, chairman, Miss Wanda Robert- 
son, Lincoln School, reporter; Panel XII, 
Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, Horace 
Mann School, chairman, Miss Lorene K. 
Fox, Teachers College, reporter. 

At the second general session, which 
was held at the conclusion of the panel 
group meetings, two-minute reports from 
each of the twelve panels were heard. 
Immediately following the reports Pro- 
fessor George Hartmann addressed the 
session on the topic “Harmonizing Social 
Ends and Educational Means.” The Con- 
ference closed with a luncheon in the 
Grace Dodge Social Room. 


Guidance Laboratory 


On October 31 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones was the guest speaker of the Grad- 
uate Club of Teachers College. She told 
the group about “The Work of the 
Guidance Laboratory.” At the Trustees- 
Faculty Dinner on November 29 she 
spoke again on “The Organization and 
Work of the Guidance Laboratory.” 


Professor Lloyd-Jones is serving as a 
member of a committee of the Progres- 
sive Education Association of New York 
City, which is having a series of confer- 
ences on problems and practices in the 
New York City schools that are of par- 
ticular interest to civic and social service 
organizations. More than one hundred of 
these organizations have been circular- 
ized, and their greatest interest has been 
shown to center around subjects related 
to guidance. 
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In response to a persistent and wide- 
spread demand on the part of both stu- 
dent and faculty committees, the Guid- 
ance Laboratory has inaugurated a new 
service. This service offers Teachers Col- 
lege students an opportunity to obtain 
appraisals of appearance, speech, manner, 
and interests by expert consultants under 
the direction of Alice Rice Cook. The 
service is entirely individual. It utilizes 
motion pictures, voice records, observa- 
tions, conferences, and other sorts of 
analyses as the basis for co-ordinated in- 
formation and for a plan designed to help 
each person learn to present himself more 
effectively. 


Guidance and Personnel 


At the Fifth Annual Conference on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, held by 
the Welfare Council of New York City 
November 19 and 20, Dr. Roy N. Ander- 
son served as chairman of the Findings 
Committee. The following students as- 
sisted by serving as recorders for the 
round table discussions on the integration 
of occupational training and employment 
in various fields: Needle Trades, J. S. 
Thomas; Building Trades, Philip Lottich 
and Byron Kelso; Metal Trades, Mary 
T. Scudder and Harold Wren; Printing 
Trades, Arline Mance and Clarence 
Romrell; Merchandising, Madelaine 
Strong and Helen Cobb; Household Em- 
ployment, Pauline Hart and Ruth 
Springer; Institutional Service, William 
Gordon and Henry Nagle; Commercial 
Occupations, Ruth Mueller and Louis 
Ruchames. 


At the annual Fathers’ Day banquet held 
at Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., on 
December 4, Professor Harry D. Kitson 
spoke on the subject of “Vocations for the 
Modern Boy.” 


On November 17 Dr. Anderson addressed 
the Faculty of the New York School for 
the Deaf. 
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The Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Anthony Tucker, of Detroit; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Madelaine Strong, of 
Chicago. 


Miss Mary J. Drucker (A.M. 1930) has 
obtained leave of absence from the divi- 
sion of occupational research and coun- 
seling of the Cincinnati Public Schools to 
serve as assistant state supervisor of voca- 
tional guidance under the National Youth 
Administration of Ohio. Miss Drucker 
will be responsible for the program of 
occupational research which furnishes 
local vocational guidance bureaus with 
information about occupations. 


Mr. George V. Moser (A.M. 1929) has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Pasadena office of the California State 
Employment Service. 


Student Personnel Administration 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Deans, held in 
Syracuse on November 12, Professor 
Ruth Strang served as discussion leader 
on the theme of the convention, “The 
Continuity of Guidance.” Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant addressed parents 
and leaders of youth on “The Education 
of Youth—The Common Concern of 
Parents, School, and Community.” 


Harper & Brothers have recently pub- 
lished two books by Professor Strang— 
Behavior and Background of Students in 
College and Secondary School, and Coun- 
seling Technics in College and Secondary 
School. These books constitute the second 
and third volumes of a five-book series 
which summarizes investigations in the 
field of personnel work. The first volume, 
published in 1934, dealt with investiga- 
tions relating to the administrative as- 
pects of the work; the preparation, quali- 
fications, and functions of specialists; the 
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admission, orientation, education, and 
guidance of students. The fourth volume 
will summarize investigations relating to 
social activities, extracurricular, health, 
and religious programs. The fifth volume 
will deal with the fields of vocational 
guidance and placement. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones will serve 
as one of nine members which the Amer- 
ican Council on Education has appointed 
to a Committee on Student Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities. 
Other members are: President R. A. 
Kent, of the University of Louisville, 
chairman; Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, of the 
University of Chicago; Dean Herbert 
Hawkes, of Columbia University; Dr. 
W. H. Cowley, of Ohio State University; 
Dr. Edwin Lee, of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference; Dr. E. G. William- 
son, of University of Minnesota; Dr. J. 
E. Walters, of Purdue University; and 
President Mildred McAfee, of Wellesley 
College. 


On October 13 Professor Strang assisted 
in a broadcast, sponsored by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, which had as 
its purpose the presentation of a reading 
clinic in which a small group of nationally 
known people, namely, Judge Jeannette 
Brill, Alice Hughes, Gelett Burgess, 
Bruce Barton, and David Ross, demon- 
strated their reading ability. Their speed 
of reading was first measured and then 
Professor Strang conducted the reading 
test. 


Professor Sturtevant and Professor 
Lloyd-Jones met with the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations on November 6 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to help plan the February meetings 
of the Association. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club has organized for the fall term. The 
officers are: President, Miss Mary F. 
McBride, assistant director of residence, 
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Barnard College; secretary, Miss Cather- 
ine Cudlip, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; treasurer, Mr. Morgan 
W. Vail, Stanford University. 

On October 18, Dr. Evelene-Haw- 
thorne Peters, who has recently returned 
from the Friederich Wilhelm University 
in Berlin, addressed the Club on “My Six 
Years in Germany.” On November 1, 
when the Club was entertained by Bar- 
nard College, Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve spoke on “Barnard as a Liberal 
Arts College.” On November 23 Dr. 
Norma Schwendener entertained the 
members of the Club with an illustrated 
lecture on Scandinavian countries. 


At the Fourth Institute on the Excep- 
tional Child, held under the auspices of 
the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa., on October 26, 
Professor Lloyd-Jones read a paper en- 
titled “Training Opportunities for Work- 
ers with Exceptional Children.” 


Higher Education 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed 
the American Association of University 
Professors Regional Conference of the 
New England States, held at Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October 22, on 
the topic “Indefinite Appointments and 
Tenure.” This conference was held in 
conjunction with a conference of the New 
England members of the Association of 
American Colleges. 


Horace Mann School 


On November 12 Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds spoke before the public school 
teachers of Springfield, Mass., in connec- 
tion with American Education Week; on 
November 14 he addressed the Parents 
Association of the River School, Brook- 
line, Mass.; on November 15 he spoke be- 
fore the Council of Childhood Education 
in Cleveland, Ohio; and on November 17 
he talked to the Cleveland Elementary 


Principals’ Club on “A New and Better 
Life for Our Children.” 


During the first week of November, Miss 
Helen Atkinson visited the following col- 
leges: Wheaton, Wellesley, Smith, Rad- 
cliffe, Connecticut, Pembroke, and Mount 
Holyoke. 


An article by Miss Grace L. Aldrich, “A 
Library Catalog Lesson,” appeared in 
The Elementary English Review for Oc- 
tober. 


Miss Marion Flagg has been appointed 
lecturer in Music Education at Stanford 
University for the summer session of 
1938. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Maryland State Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Baltimore October 
29 on “Consumer Education.” 


Professor Mary Evans visited at St. 
Joseph College, Hartford, Conn., on Oc- 
tober 21 and addressed informally the 
students in the department of Home 
Economics. 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer will be on 


leave immediately after the Christmas 
holidays. 


The Library Consultant will appear in 
ten issues during 1937-1938, each issue 
taking the form of a brief booklist or 
service leaflet. The first issue will be 


concerned with “Sources for ‘Term 
Papers.” 


Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer of New York 
has generously made available at Teach- 
ers College Library the Harvey—Darton 
collection of early English children’s 
books. This library contains many impor- 
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tant items not available even in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 


Photographs of the classes of rapid 
learners at the Speyer School were dis- 
played in the exhibition cases of Teachers 
College Library on November 1 to 13. 
They proved to be a very interesting an- 
swer to the question—how do bright chil- 
dren look and act? 


“A Library Aladdin Lamp for the Class- 
room” is the title of an article by Pro- 
fessor Carter Alexander which appeared 
in the December number of the Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation. The “lamp” is a useful card 
file which a classroom teacher and her 
pupils can easily make and use. 


Professor Alexander’s article entitled 
“Making the Most of Library Mate- 
rials in Elementary Schools” is the lead 
article in the November issue of The 
Wilson Bulletin. The article is adapted 
from his talk given at the Elementary 
Education Conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Texas last June. 


Music Education 


For Teachers College students attending 
the convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 29, 30, and 31, there will be a 
special breakfast at the hotel headquar- 
ters on the 30th. 

Professor Peter W. Dykema will read 
a paper on “Fundamental Issues on Sec- 
ondary School Music’”’ at one of the meet- 
ings of the Association. As chairman of 
the committee, he will also present a re- 
port on “Community Music Develop- 
ments” during the year 1937. 


Dr. Raymond Burrows addressed the 
Community Study Group of Lincoln 
School and Horace Mann School parents 
and teachers recently on the topic “Com- 


munity Association for Co-operative Edu- 
cation.” 


The Adult Explorer at the Piano, a col- 
lection of piano selections for adult be- 
ginners which has been compiled and 
edited by Dr. Burrows in collaboration 
with Ella Mason Ahearn and Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, has recently been pub- 
lished by The Willis Music Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell, as leader 
of the 1937 Music Study Group from 
Teachers College, conducted the chorus 
and instrumental groups in a number of 
European engagements during the sum- 
mer. Among the concerts given were one 
at the Folk Festival at Bournmouth, one 
at the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don, one at Salzburg, three at schools at 
Leamington, and a broadcast concert in 


Berlin. 


The Psychology of Music, by Professor 
James L. Mursell, was published in Oc- 
tober by W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. 


An article by Professor Mursell, en- 
titled “What About Music Tests?”, ap- 
peared in the Music Educators Journal, 
Second Fall Number, 1937. 


On November 6 Professor Mursell ad- 
dressed the Flint Community Music As- 
sociation of Flint, Mich. His topic was 
“The Social Values of Music.” 


Natural Sciences 


Professor S. R. Powers attended the 
Pennsylvania Conference of College 
Physics Teachers, held at State College, 
Pa., on October 29 and 30, and led a 
panel discussion on “The Teaching of 
Physics and the Training of High School 
Physics Teachers.” He also addressed a 
session of the Penn State Chapter of 
Sigma Pi Sigma (Physics Honor Society) 
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on the topic “The Training and Qualifi- 
cations of Teachers of Physical Science.” 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, who is on leave from 
the University of Oklahoma during this 
year, is working as a research associate in 
the Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science. Mr. John G. Pilley, of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, England, is also work- 
ing as a research associate in the Bureau. 
Dr. Duane Roller, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and now of Hunter 
College, New York City, is giving part- 
time to the work of the Bureau. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick spoke at 
the Eleventh Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Science, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on November 6. His subject was 
“Pupil Testimony Concerning Their Sci- 
ence Interests.” 


At the same Conference, Professor 
Herbert J. Arnold gave a talk on “The 
Educational Value of Field Trips as Aids 
in Teacher Training.” 


Normal School 
Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden met with con- 
sultants and the executive committee of 
the Committee on Accrediting of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
October 30, at which time procedures for 
the standardizing work of the Accrediting 
Committee were discussed. 


On October 9 Professor W. C. Bagley 
addressed the members of the faculty of 
the Home and Day School at Greenwich, 
Conn. 


A correction. In the November issue of 
Tue Recorp the present position of Dr. 
Margaret Kiely was reported as dean of 
women, Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 
It should have been reported as dean of 
Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Miss E. Mae Raymond and Professor 
Mary Reed attended the meeting of the 
National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, held in Nashville, Tenn., October 20 
to 23. Former students of Teachers Col- 
lege met at an afternoon tea to discuss 
their problems and the new developments 
at Teachers College. 


Miss Raymond is giving an extension 
course in East Orange, N. J., this fall on 
The Curriculum Adapted for Child 
Growth. Professor Reed is giving a simi- 
lar course in Norwalk, Conn., to a group 
of students. Different members of the 
staff are participating in the presentation 
of these courses. 


On November 9 the Philadelphia branch 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion celebrated the Kindergarten Cen- 
tenary and the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the establishment of the first kindergarten 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Patty S. Hill gave an address on 
the contributions of Froebel in the light 
of the past, present, and future of child- 
hood education. Professor Alice Temple, 
formerly chairman of the Kindergarten- 
Primary department at the University of 
Chicago, followed with a description of 
the Froebel Centenary as celebrated in 
Chicago. Miss Marjorie Hardy, chair- 
man of the meeting, and Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot, formerly on the staff at 
Teachers College, provided a delightful 
surprise for the audience by presenting a 
program in which choruses, dressed in 
costumes actually worn in old Philadel- 
phia, sang the songs used in the kinder- 
gartens of Froebel’s day and those from 
the collection written by Professor Hill 
and her sister, Mildred J. Hill, in 1893. 
The short “song sentences” and melodies 
in use today were sung by the young gen- 
eration, dressed in the styles of the pres- 
ent day. 
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Miss Lula E. Wright addressed the 
teachers of the State Normal School, 
Willimantic, Conn., November 11 on the 
topic “Providing a Rich Background for 
Beginning Reading.” 


Another European Field Course in 
Nursery School and Kindergarten—First 
Grade Education will be offered next 
summer by the International Institute of 
Teachers College. Tentative plans include 
visits to child training institutes in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. The 
group will be under the leadership of 
Miss Agnes Burke. 


Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended the 
meetings of the Missouri League of Nurs- 
ing Education and the Missouri State 
Nurses’ Association in St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 26. She spoke at the morning session 
on “The Preparation of the Nursing 
School Faculty” and at the afternoon ses- 
sion on “Some Present Day Issues in 
Nursing Education.” 


Professor Mary E. Chayer addressed the 
meeting of Health Officers and Public 
Health Nurses of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health in Lansing, Mich., on 
November 11. Her topic was “Health in 
the Program of the School.” 


Religious Education 


Professor F. Ernest Johnson is now en- 
gaged in the preparation of educational 
material for country-wide use on the 
subjects dealt with by the Conference on 
the Church, Community, and State, which 
was held at Oxford, England, last 
summer. 


Miss Elizabeth DeMaris has recently 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
Uptown Branch of the Y. W. C. A. The 
work of this Branch is to be located in a 
new building in the Bronx. 
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Professor Johnson has been invited to de- 
liver the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 
1939 at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth was the principal 
speaker at a conference of the Christian 
Associations of the State Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania, held in September at 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Professor Adelaide T. Case attended the 
triennial meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the Episcopal Church in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in October. She was officially 
connected with the Seminar on Religious 
Education, the Delegates Assembly of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the Girls Friendly 
Society, and the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. 


In November Professor Case gave a 
series of three lectures for parents and 
teachers connected with the Friends’ 
Meeting at Haverford, Pa. 


Rural Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner, who is 
now absent on sabbatical leave, writes in- 
terestingly of his rural life experiences in 
Australia and New Zealand, where he 
lectured before the New Education Fel- 
lowship Conferences during the summer. 
Professor and Mrs. Brunner are spending 
the fall months in Hawaii and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Professor Frank W. Cyr is 
teaching the course in Rural Sociology 
and Economics during Professor Brun- 
ner’s absence. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn spent the 
week of November 1 to § visiting rural 
schools and addressing teachers’ meetings 
in New Hampshire with Miss Phila 
Griffin of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. New Hampshire is making rapid 
progress with its educational program. 


Professor Mabel Carney spent the week 
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of September 5 to 10 in Chapel Hill, 
N. C., lecturing for the Seminar-Con- 
ference on the Education of American 
Negroes and African Natives, as con- 
ducted by Professor C. T. Loram of 
Yale University under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation. A rich program of 
lectures and discussions was provided by 
the various speakers at this Seminar, 
which was attended by state agents of 
Negro Education in the Southern States 
and twenty-two British representatives 
of Native Education in Africa. After the 
sessions at Chapel Hill these visitors from 
overseas spent two weeks in the field ob- 
serving American schools and then at- 
tended concluding sessions of the Seminar 
for a week each at Hampton Institute 
and Yale University. The course was 
closed with a luncheon in New York given 
by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation. A similar 
conference is now being considered for 
South Africa in the summer of 1940. 


Professor Carney attended the State 
Conference of County Superintendents, 
held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., from September 29 to October 1. 
This conference devoted most of its time 
to the discussion of the new rural school 
curriculum now being developed in Illi- 
nois. Following the meeting in Urbana, 
Professor Carney filled a lecture engage- 
ment with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


The Rural Club has organized for the 
year under the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Melvin B. Moore, New Brunswick, 
Can.; vice-president, Helen A. Duff, Pun- 
jab, India; secretary, Juliette V. Phifer, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; treasurer, S. H. Han, 
Shensi, China. The Club has renewed its 
membership in the American Country 
Life Association, which recently concluded 
its annual conference in Manhattan, Kan. 


Officers of the Negro Education Club 
elected for the Winter Session are as 
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follows: President, Peter S. Ridley, Law- 
renceville, Va.; vice-president, Miriam 
Berman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary, Ella 


Louise Cooper, Washington, N. C.; 
treasurer, John MHarris, Washington, 
D. C. 


The first meeting of the Club this 
year was addressed by Mr. Andre Liau- 
taud of Haiti, who presented a film on 
recent developments in rural education 
in Haiti. On November 10, at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Club, an address on 
Harlem was given by Mr. James H. 
Hubert, executive secretary of the New 
York Urban League. The program for 
December will feature a discussion of 
sharecropping and the Southern situa- 
tion on tenancy. 


Secondary Education 


The Secondary Group, an association of 
professional men in secondary education 
in the metropolitan area, held its first 
meeting of the present academic year at 
the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 
University on October 11. The after- 
dinner speaker was Dr. Robert Hoppock, 
assistant to the director of the National 
Occupational Conference, whose practi- 
cal and stimulating address on possible 
contributions of the Conference to sec- 
ondary education called forth a lively gen- 
eral discussion. 


The Secondary Club is making an effec- 
tive contribution to the social and cultural 
life of the Department. At a tea on Oc- 
tober 14 Professor P. M. Symonds spoke 
so interestingly on “Walks Around New 
York” that a hike under his leadership 
was arranged for October 23. The Club 
is planning another hike with Professor 
Symonds during the late fall season. 

At the November 4 tea, Miss Dorothy 
Bennett, assistant curator of the Hayden 
Planetarium, addressed the Club infor- 
mally on the subject “Making Friends 
With the Stars.” A sequel to this meeting 
was the trip of the Club to the Hayden 
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Planetarium on November 12, when 
members attended the program entitled 
“The End of a World,” and enjoyed a 
conducted tour of the interesting building. 


The manuscript of Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs’s new book, Improving Instruc- 
tion, is in press. It will be published by 
The Macmillan Company in the spring. 


By appointment of Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, Professor E. K. 
Fretwell has become a member of the 
Special Advisory Committee on Camping 
of the National Park Service. 


Professor Will French and Dr. Harold 
C. Hand (Ph.D. 1934) were members of 
the Joint Committee on Curriculum of 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction and the Society 
for Curriculum Study that wrote The 
Changing Curriculum, a book which was 
recently published by D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 


On October 14 and 15 Professor French 
addressed the Western Section of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association 
on the following subjects: “Toward a 
New High School Curriculum,” “Our 
Schools’ Social Obligations,” and “Is Our 
High School a Good One?” 


Professor Fretwell spoke at the meeting 
of the Maine Teachers Association held 
at Portland on October 29, addressing the 
Intermediate Section on “Pupil-Teacher 
Relationships in the Intermediate School.” 
He also addressed the Rural Schools Sec- 
tion and was guest speaker at the Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ luncheon. 


At the beginning of November Professor 
Briggs spent five days in Oklahoma, ad- 
dressing the school officers and teachers 
in conferences at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater, the 
Oklahoma Woman’s College at Chicka- 
sha, and the State Teachers Colleges at 


Alva, Durant, and Tahlequah on the 
recent reports of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education. 


On November 2 Professor Fretwell vis- 
ited Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa., at 
the invitation of Dr. D. Montfort Mel- 
chior, director of high school instruction, 
addressing the faculty on the subject of 
the school’s extracurricular activities. 


Professor French attended the sectional 
meeting of the North Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Goldsboro on 
November 5 and 6, making two addresses 
to the secondary school principals and 
teachers. 


On November 5 Professor Fretwell ad- 
dressed the General Session of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Teachers Association at Dayton 
on “Living Democracy in Our Schools.” 
He also addressed the Junior High School 
Section on “The Junior High Citizen,” 
and represented the College at the 
Teachers College Dinner, at which Day- 
ton’s new superintendent, Mr. Emerson 
H. Landis, was toastmaster. 


On November 6 Professor Briggs pre- 
sented to the First Assistants of the New 
York City High Schools the reports of 
the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education on the issues and 
the functions. 


Professor Fretwell spoke at the South- 
eastern Section meeting of the North 
Carolina Education Association at Lum- 
berton on November 12, and at the 
Northeastern Section meeting of the 
same association at Greenville on Novem- 
ber 19. At the request of Superintendent 
Junius H. Rose, Professor Fretwell held 
a conference at Greenville with prin- 
cipals and superintendents, and spoke at 
the Principals’ and Superintendents’ Din- 
ner and at the General Meeting. On the 
evening of November 18 Professor Fret- 
well was guest speaker at the North 
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Carolina State Student Council Congress 
held at Washington, N. C. 


Professor Briggs’s remarks at the memo- 
rial service held in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 20 for the late Dr. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson, retired principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, have 
been printed in School and Society, No- 
vember 6 issue. 


Dr. Hand was a recent visitor in the De- 
partment. He was on his way to engage 
in a period of study at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, for 
which he has leave of absence from his 
professorship at Stanford University. 


Speech Education 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman spoke on 
November 1 to the members of the Wom- 
en’s University Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on “Differences Between British and 
American Speech and Their Effects on 
Choral Speaking.” 


Miss Elizabeth Fatherson gave two talks 
in Cumberland, Md., on November 2. 
At a meeting of the elementary teachers 
of Allegany County in the afternoon, 
she talked on “Good Speech for Young 
Children,” and at a dinner meeting of 
the teachers of the intermediate grades, 
held at the Hotel Fort Cumberland, her 
topic was “Speech Arts in the Elementary 
School.” 

Miss Fatherson addressed the teachers 
of the kindergarten and primary grades 
of Elizabeth, N. J., on November 18. 
“Verse Speaking for Children” was the 
subject of her talk. 


Mr. Charles F. Wells, instructor in 
Speech, gave a talk on “The Drama as a 
Social Force” on October 31 at a meeting 
of the Sunday Evening Forum of the 
Church of the Paternity, New York City. 
A discussion of the current theatre in 


New York followed the talk. 
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Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the November Recorp: 


Hammer, Irwin A., appointed head of 
department of education and director of 
extension, Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Harbo, Alf F., appointed teacher of mu- 
sic, High School, Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Harris, Ainslie (A.M. 1932), appointed 
chairman of the speech department, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

Hayes, Dorman J., appointed principal, 
Training School for Buyers, Portland, Me. 

Heitsch, Janet (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of English and mathematics, Red- 
ford Union High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Helton, Stella Elizabeth (M.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of Training School cafe- 
teria and instructor in home economics, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Henschen, Ruth (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in home economics, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

Hester, Donovan, appointed teacher of 
home economics, Sterling Township High 
School, Sterling, II. 

Heuser, Clare (A.M. 1927), appointed 
director of home economics, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia, S. C. 

Hilderbrand, Mildred M. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of sixth grade, Public 
School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hill, Wilma (A.M. 1934), appointed as- 
sistant professor of fine arts, Northern Il- 
linois Teachers College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Hoch, Florence (A.M. 1937), appointed 
primary teacher, The New School, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Hodge, Evelyn LaRue, appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Mill- 
burn, N. J. 

Holdridge, William E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of music, Public Schools, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Howard, Alice LaRue, appointed assist- 
ant dean, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Howard, Frederick T., appointed re- 
search assistant, Erpi Picture Consultants, 
New York City. 

Howe, Genevieve, appointed teacher of 
French, Buxton Country Day School, Short 
Hills, N. J. 

Huber, Lois L. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of music, Ivy Street School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Hudson, Ruth Louise, appointed teacher 
of French and commercial subjects, Ashe- 
ville Farm School, Swannanoa, N. C. 

Hunt, Marshall, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Washington Hall, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Jackson, Elizabeth F. (A.M. 1936), ap- 


pointed teacher of English and _ social 
studies, Public School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Jeffery, Henriette, appointed house 


mother and student adviser, Near East 
College for Women, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Jensen, Hazel F. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of clothing, High School, Passaic, 
N. J. 

Jersild, Catherine, Mrs. (M.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed stylist, Nassau County Home Bu- 
reau, Cornell Extension, Mineola, L. I. 

Johnson, Ben S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of instrumental music, Public 
Schools, East Hampton, L. I. 

Johnson, Bertha F. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in clothing and textiles, 
North Dakota State Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. D. 

Johnson, C. Lionel (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of music, Junior and 
Senior High Schools, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Johnson, Caldwell (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of music, Junior College, 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

Johnson, Donald E., appointed teacher of 
vocal music, Isaac E. Young Junior High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Johnson, Hilma A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of sixth grade, T.V.A., 
Norris, Tenn. 

Johnston, Evelyn, appointed director of 
physical education, St. Mary’s School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Johnston, Ruth (A.M. 1937), appointed 
primary teacher, Warham Country Day 
School, Windsor, Conn. 

Jonaitis, Thomas P., appointed instructor 
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in English, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Jones, Elizabeth Rusk (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed supervisor of art, Public Schools, 
Wood Ridge, N. J. 

Kamner, Mildred E., appointed member 
of research staff, Air Reduction Company, 
New York City. 

Karsh, Sylvia (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of clothing, George Washington 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Karwoski, Frances B., appointed teacher 
of second grade, South Mountain School, 
Millburn, N. J. 

Keech, James Arthur (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed head of science department, State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 

Kennedy, Margaret (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed professor of home economics, Col- 
lege of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J. 

Kent, Alice M. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
lecturer in education, Memorial University 
College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Kenyon, Albert Prentice (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of mathematics and 
physics, High School, Westerly, R. I. 

Keyes, Wilma B., appointed extension 
specialist in home furnishings, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Kiely, Margaret V. (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed dean of Queens College, Flushing, 
L. I. 

Kiernan, Enid B. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Kimball, Elsa, appointed instructor in 
sociology, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Kinniburgh, Maud (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of residence, Y.W.C.A., 
Germantown, Pa. 

Knechtel, C. R. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of instrumental music, High School, 
Succasanna, N. J. 

Knoer, Esther (A.M. 1937), appointed 
director of guidance, High School, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Krug, Sara Johanna (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Hawthorne, N. J. 

Labastille, Ferdinand Meyer, appointed 
assistant professor of German, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Laffel, Gustave S. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Franklin School, Yonkers, N. Y. 














Laleger, Grace Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), 
appointed teacher of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Lambert, Henrietta (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in science, Peace Junior 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Langsam, G. Geoffrey, appointed instruc- 
tor in English, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex. 

Langworthy, Harry W., Jr. (A.M. 
1925), appointed assistant principal, High 
School, Boonville, N. Y. 
| Laube, Lavon D., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Lauer, George N. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, 
Public Schools, Winchester, Mass. 

Lawrence, Clifton, appointed teacher of 
social studies, High School, Highland Park, 
N. J. 

Lawrence, Irma (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in business administration, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

Lawrence, Rhona E., appointed teacher of 
general science and algebra, High School, 
North Plainfield, N. J. 

Lea, H. Margaret (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Lean, Arthur E., appointed instructor in 
Latin, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Lechycka, Marie, appointed assistant to 
the head of the nutrition department, The 
Burroughs Wellcome and Company, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 

Le Count, Virginia, appointed teacher of 
English, Carrion School, Cayey, Puerto 
Rico. 

Ledin, C. T., appointed teacher of indus- 
trial arts, High School, Northport, L. I. 

Leon, Lilian (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of homemaking, Public School 136, 
New York City. 

Leonard, Mary Katherine (A.M. 1934), 
appointed instructor in art, School of De- 
sign, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Leweke, Florentine, appointed teacher of 
English and social studies, The Hillside 
Country School, Norwalk, Conn. 

Lewis, Dorothy H. (B.S. 1925), appointed 
instructor in theatre design, Traphagen 
School of Fashion, New York City. 

Lewis, Ethel E., appointed supervising 
teacher of home economics, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Lewis, Gertrude M., appointed super- 
visor of elementary education, Public 
Schools, Winchester, Mass. 

Lewis, Merritt (B.S. 1934), appointed 
director of physical education, Junior High 
Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 

Lindsay, Martha (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Nut- 
ley, N. J. 

Lober, Gertrude Lilian (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed statistician and research worker, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Lokensgard, R. L., appointed assistant 
professor of education and mathematics, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. D. 

Lord, Alice Williams, appointed head of 
science department, State Normal School, 
Johnson, Vt. 

Lyddane, Blanche (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education and 
hygiene, Trinity Preparatory School, II- 
chester, Md. 

Mabee, Ruth B. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
associate secretary of Y.W.C.A., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Maberry, Ila Belle (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Tyler, Tex. 

MacLear, Charlotte (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, High School, 
Westport, Conn. 

MacMillan, Robert T. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed assistant teacher of science and 
mathematics, High School, Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Madden, William J. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed tutor in physical education, Queens 
College, Flushing, L. I. 

Manning, Myrtle Lee, appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Cliff- 
side Park, N. J. 

Manor, Margaret (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

McCabe, Willis R., appointed teacher of 
biology and athletics, High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

McClelland, Agnes (A.M. 1933), 4P- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

McCollough, Lola B. (A.M. 1931), @P- 
pointed dean of women, John B, Stetson 
University, Deland, Fla. 
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McConnell, Abigail M. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of foods, Y.W.C.A., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

McDonald, Margaret (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed group work secretary, Y.W.C.A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

McGee, Loye A. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in health and physical educa- 
tion, Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham, Wash. 

McGilvrey, Louise, appointed director of 
physical education, Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Mcllrath, Helen (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Rural High 
School, Pretty Prairie, Kan. 

McIntosh, Helen F. (B.S. 1927), ap- 
pointed dean, Hibbard School, Richmond, 
Ind. 

McMillin, Retta C. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed director of residence, Y.W.C.A., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

McWhinnie, Henry J. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Public Schools, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Marks, Sallie B. (A.M. 1926), appointed 
associate professor of education and psy- 
chology, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Marvin, William F. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed director, Village Day School, Kew 
Gardens, L. I. 

Mason, Marcella, appointed assistant 
teacher of eighth grade, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Matesky, Ralph (B.S. 1933), appointed 
associate professor of music, Wesley Col- 
lege, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Mendenhall, Paul, appointed research as- 
sociate, Boy Scouts of America, New York 
City. 

Mendenhall, Thomas Scott (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of physics and mathe- 
matics, High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Miller, Jean, appointed teacher of com- 
_— subjects, High School, Freehold, 

be. 

Mohlenhoff, Bernice Margaret, appointed 
instructor in retailing department, Ro- 
chester Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Momyer, Marjorie (A.M. 1933), ap- 
Pointed director of nursery school and 


on, Stephens College, Columbia, 
0. 
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Moore, Kathleen (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Morgan, Florence, Mrs., appointed li- 
brarian, High School, Carmel, N. Y. 

Moser, Helen, appointed teacher of home 
economics, High School, Carlsbad, New 
Mex. 

Muckenfuss, Elizabeth, appointed teacher 
of mathematics, Low-Heywood School, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Murphy, Clara May (M.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Ben- 
nett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Nalbach, Ernest W. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, High School, 
Struthers, Ohio. 


Neylan, Agnes, appointed teacher of 
home economics, Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y. 

Niece, Catherine Elisabeth, appointed 


teacher of English, French and history, 
High School, Blairstown, N. J. 

Norton, LaVerne A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Nyden, Paul Vincent, appointed teacher 
of history and German, East Greenwich 
Academy, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Oakes, Mervin E., appointed instructor 
in science, Queens College, New York 
City. 

Oberwortmann, Agnes E., appointed fifth 
grade critic teacher, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Ogilvie, Mardel, appointed instructor in 
speech, State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N. Y. 

Oliver, Mary C. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
counselor, Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y. 

O’Neil, Ruth Dimock (A.M. 1937), ap- 


pointed elementary teacher, The New 
School, Reading, Pa. 
Overholt, Frances (A.M. 1935), ap- 


pointed teacher of music, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Penney, Charles L., appointed teacher of 
chemistry, High School, Vinton, Iowa. 

Peters, Rachel L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed fifth grade demonstration teacher, 
New Jersey State Normal School, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Peterson, Harry William (B.S. 1936), 
appointed teacher of music, Union County 
Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 

Piecka, Luda S. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
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teacher of second grade, Public School, 
Northport, L. I. 

Pinneo, Dee W. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
co-ordinator and administrator of physical 
education and city recreation, Public 
Schools, Boulder, Colo. 

Potter, Thelma (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in commercial education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Pratt, Julia M., appointed teacher of 
physical education, High School, Garden 
City, L. I. 

Pray, Dorothy Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), 
appointed instructor in home _ economics, 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J. 

Pruitt, Clarence M. (Ph.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind. 

Puett, Juanita (A.M. 1937), appointed 
librarian and teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Ellerbe, N. C. 

Pugsley, Helen (A.M. 1930), appointed 
assistant dietitian, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia University. 

Purdom, Martha Elda, appointed assist- 
ant home economist, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York City. 

Rawson, Adelaide (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Refo, Henry B., appointed teacher of 
science, High School, Whitehaven, Tenn. 

Rex, Beulah K. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of speech, Elementary School, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Reymond, Jean K., appointed teacher 
of French, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Rhodes, Opal T., appointed associate 
professor of home economics research, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Richardson, Jean Campbell, appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

Rickard, Eric M. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Foxcroft School, 
Middleburg, Va. 

Ridley, Luella M. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Seldon L. Brown 
School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Roe, Miriam E., appointed teacher of 
health and physical education, High School, 
Leonia, N. J. 

Ross, Frances V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
personnel director, Southern New England 
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Telephone Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Rothermel, Theona (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and physical 
education, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn. 

Rutland, Marjorie (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Siwanoy School, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Sabol, Ruth Marian, appointed teacher 
of French, Brookside School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Sagal, Olga (A. M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of English, Bedford Junior High 
School, Westport, Conn. 

Saindon, Hazel Fish (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed demonstration teacher, New Jersey 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Sandven, R. W., appointed director of 
athletics, Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Mont. 

Schaettle, Ruth E. (A. M. 1933), ap- 
pointed exchange teacher of domestic sci- 
ence, Senior Girls’ School, Birmingham, 
England. 

Schenk, C. Milton, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Public School No. 8, Linden, 
N. J. 

Scherini, Rose (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 

Schiff, Fred (B.S. 1937), appointed as- 
sistant in physical education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed first grade critic teacher, Williman- 
tic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Schuster, Leona, appointed teacher of 
junior business training, Junior High 
School, Hibbing, Minn. 

Schwinger, Richard, appointed teacher of 
English, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. 

Sehmann, Betty Jane (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sharp, Frances A. (B. S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Chancellor Ave- 
nue School, Irvington, N. J. 

Shaver, Ruth Agnes (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed supervisor of French, Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Shaw, Allan W., appointed director of 
music, Wirt County Consolidated High 
School, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
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Shaw, Laurene, appointed instructor in 
clothing, New York State School of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Cobleskill, 
N. Y. 

Shotwell, Henry P., Jr., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, Junior High School, Pleas- 
antville, N. J. 

Simmons, Lottie (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in home economics, St. Mary’s 
Female Seminary, St. Mary’s City, Md. 

Sjoblom, Paul W. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and director of 
athletics, American Private School, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Skinner, Selby, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of physical science, Chicago Univer- 
sity, Chicago, IIl. 

Slocum, Philip H., appointed instructor 
in French -and history, Phoenix Training 
School, Hampton, Va. 

Smith, Grace May, appointed dietitian, 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Smith, Bruce (A.M. 1936), appointed di- 
rector of health and physical education, 
Public Schools, Manhattan, Kan. 

Smith, Jean P., appointed instructor in 
English, Wagner Memorial Lutheran Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Smith, Kenneth E. (A.M. 1927), elected 
superintendent of schools, Walden, N. Y. 

Smith, Olive K. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of sixth grade, Public School, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Smith, Thorn, Jr. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of science, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Smutz, M. Elizabeth, appointed instructor 
in art, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Snook, Josephine V., appointed instructor 
in commercial education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Snyder, Elizabeth May (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of French and English, 
Franklin School, New York City. 

Spaeth, Grace A., appointed eighth grade 
critic teacher in social science, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Spence, Mildred (B.S. 1936), appointed 
secretary to the principal, High School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Sperry, Ruth C. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
dietitian, Levering Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Spurlock, Remitha M. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 


Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Staab, Josephine Helen (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Stevens, Eleanor Brayton (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of science, Foxcroft 
School, Middleburg, Va. 

Stewart, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed assistant in food economics and nu- 
trition, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Stewart, Mildred P. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Vernon Davey Junior High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Stigall, Mary Caltha (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in English and sociology, 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tate, Mae S., appointed director of resi- 
dence, Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tator, Beatrice (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Lincoln 
School, Kearny, N. J. 

Taylor, Elizabeth Langtry, appointed 
student dean, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Teal, Everett A., appointed supervisor 
of industrial arts, High School, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Tennent, Cornelia (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed supervisor of nursing, Stanford 
University Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Terral, Joseph E., appointed instructor 
in English, Williston Academy, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Theman, Karl (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in music, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Thiel, Georgia Mary, appointed teacher 
of homemaking, Haldane Central School, 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Thompson, Florence B., appointed in- 
structor in home economics education, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Tierney, Mary E., appointed supervisor 
of reading, Public Schools, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Tillinghast, Henry Virgil, appointed di- 
rector of physical education, Junior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Todd, J. Edward (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of student relations, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

Towle, Elizabeth L., appointed teacher of 
French, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 
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Troelstrup, Archie William, appointed 
teacher of social studies, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, III. 

Turner, Gladys W. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, New Castle 
County Schools, Delaware. 

Tyrrell, William, Jr., appointed assist- 
ant instructor in biology, State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Uglum, Anne Marie (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Co- 
lumbus School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Vespa, Paul, appointed teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Cliffside 
Park, N. J. 

Wagner, Florence Edna (A.M. 1925), 
appointed associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Wagner, Jean (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in English, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Wallenbergh, Harry C. W., appointed 
teacher of English, Linsly Institute, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Warner, Abigail Wrey (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Warvel, F. Esther (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed secretary for business and profes- 
sional women, Y. W. C. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Wasgatt, Martha Gray, appointed teacher 
of home economics, Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Watson, Mary, appointed instructor in 
physical education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Weber, Marian, 
Babies’ Hospital, 
York City. 

Webster, Helen Jessup, appointed resi- 
dent adviser, Garland School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Weiler, Robert J. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
student assistant, School of Related Arts 
and Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 

Weiss, Pauline Vivian, appointed assist- 
ant to secretary, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Wheeler, Edith P. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed secretary and assistant to guidance 
director, Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

White, Emily V. (B.S. 1930), appointed 
instructor in modern dance and physical 


appointed dietitian, 
Medical Center, New 
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education, Saint Joseph’s College, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

White, Mary Edna, appointed instructor 
in health and physical education, State 
Teachers College and State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

White, William Poe (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Conn. 

Whitehurst, Mary W. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in public school music, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Whiteside, Mary Cleary, appointed 
teacher of instrumental music, Elementary 
Schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Whitney, Anne, appointed teacher of first 
grade, The Rumson School, Rumson, N. J. 

Wilder, Florence House (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed substitute teacher of -art, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Willard, Frances (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in speech, Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Willard, Josephine, appointed supervisor 
of physical education, Public Schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Williams, Catharine Bland (A.M. 1931), 
appointed teacher of English, Wilkes-Barre 
Institute, Forty Fort, Pa. 

Wingo, Caroline (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in clothing, High School, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Wiser, Edna M., appointed hostess, State 
Normal and Training School, New Paltz, 
N. Y. 

Wixson, Sylva (A.M. 1937), appointed 
supervisor of home management house, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Wolfe, Ruth Eleanor, appointed teacher 
of music, New York Institute for Educa- 
tion of the Blind, New York City. 

Work, Josephine, appointed teacher of 
commercial studies, Public School, Port 
Washington, L. I. 

Yakeley, Florence (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in clothing, New York State 
School of Agriculture, Canton, N. Y. 

Young, Paul Le Roy (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of music, Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Adair, Ellen C. G. (A.M. 1933), aP- 
pointed director of physical education for 
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girls, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 

Allan, Marion Nelson, appointed teacher 
of English and history, Calhoun School, 
Calhoun, Loundes County, Ala. 

Arnold, Leland S., appointed director of 
music, High School, Mannington, W. Va. 

Baird, Mary E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
dean of freshmen, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Barclay, Gordon L., appointed instructor 
in psychology and education, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. 

Barker, Janet M., Mrs. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed academic assistant, department of 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Barnes, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Asheville Normal 
and Teachers College, Asheville, N. C. 

Barrett, Mary Jo (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervising critic, Training School, State 
Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va. 

Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Fitchburg, 
Mass, 

Bayes, Wilda (A.M. 1936), appointed 
elementary principal, Public Schools, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bean, Minnie D. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
elementary supervisor, State of Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Best, Miriam L. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
sixth grade critic, State Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Biggs, Esther, appointed instructor in 
English, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Bittner, Margaret A. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed guidance counselor, P. S. 223 and 
227, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boillin, Louise (Ph.D. 1931), appointed 
director of girls’ health and physical edu- 
cation, Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, Portales, N. M. 

Breeze, Elizabeth Price, appointed as- 
sistant psychologist, The Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Bryan, Roy C. (Ph.D. 1937), appointed 
principal, The State High School of West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

; Burdett, Norman S., appointed instructor 
iM geography, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass, 

Burgess, Gwendolyne, appointed art su- 

Pervisor, Public Schools, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Caldwell, Elizabeth, appointed director 
of social music, Kingsley House, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Callahan, M. Beatrice (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, IIl. 

Case, Henrietta Rogers, appointed 
teacher of English, George School, New- 
town, Pa. 

Clague, Betty (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in physical education, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Clem, Orlie M. (Ph.D. 1924), appointed 
instructor in secondary education, School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City. 

Cocking, Walter D. (Ph.D. 1929), ap- 
pointed dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Cooper, Ruth G. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant to secretary, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Coulter, Kenneth C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, Jamesburg, 
N. J. 

Cummings, Irene, appointed curriculum 
adviser, Monticello Junior College, God- 
frey, Ill. 

Cusack, Matthew, Jr. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director, Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, Eastern Division, New York City. 

Daniels, Katharine H. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of primary grades, 
Public Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 

Day, Esther V. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 

Dear, Adelaide (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant nursery school teacher, Bethlehem 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

Dye, James, appointed teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Hamden, 
Conn. 

Elliott, Mildred Antoinette (A.M. 1935), 
appointed playground director, Park De- 
partment of New York City. 

Etter, Harold C., appointed superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Manitoba, Winni- 
peg, Can. 

Evenden, Louise Anne (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed art teacher, Child Education Foun- 
dation, New York City. 

Fallow, Wesner, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and religious educa- 
tion, Furman University, Greenville, N. C. 

Ferrer, Ruth (A.M. 1935), appointed as- 
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sistant health education director, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Albany, 
mM. Fi 

Fleming, Elizabeth W., appointed teacher 
of social studies, Audenreid Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fowler, Wade C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director, School Administration 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Fraley, James Edward, appointed teacher 
of health and physical education, Harrison 
Avenue School, Harrison, N. Y. 

Franz, Jacob G., appointed instructor in 
sociology, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Can. 

Garver, Dorothy A., appointed supervisor 
of elementary music, Public Schools, Bex- 
ley, Ohio. 

Gaudy, Edythe (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of social studies and mathematics 
in eighth grade, National Cathedral School, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 

Gerber, Eleanor (A.M. 1937), appointed 
kindergarten and nursery school teacher, 
Anshe Emet Synagogue, Chicago, III. 

Gordon, Ethel L., appointed director, 
Preschool Program of Cleveland Child 
Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Graham, Loren (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant in social studies, McBurney 
School, New York City. 

Halpin, Andrew W., appointed school 
psychologist, High School, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. 


Harris, Margaret E., appointed super- 
visor of elementary education, Crenshaw 
County, Luverne, Ala. 

Hawes, Ruth B. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of elementary grades, Grasslands 
Hospital School, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Hawkins, Alice, appointed third grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Herrling, Lucille (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of physical education, East High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Hill, Sara Woodward (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Low- 
Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. 

Hill, Victor (A.M. 1937), appointed di- 
rector of physical education, High School, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 

Hillestad, Myrtle (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher in teacher training department, 
High School Department, Princeton, Minn. 

Jack, Louisa (A.M. 1936), appointed 
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first grade teacher, Brooklyn Avenue Pub- 
lic School, Valley Stream, L. I. 

Jacobson, Marie A. (M.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed state director of public health 
nurses, Department of Health, Austin, Tex. 

Jenkins, Leo W. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of economics and ancient history, 
High School, Somerville, N. J. 

Johnson, Huldah, appointed supervisor 
of arts and crafts workroom, Cornell Uni- 
versity Extension, Mineola, L. I. 

Johnson, Marion, appointed social resi- 
dence director, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Johnson, Roy J. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head of music department, East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. 

Kennan, Richard Barnes (A.M. 1929), 
appointed assistant professor of education, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Kenyon, Mildred A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of physical education for 
women, Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
D. C. 

Kinyon, Margaret S. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of girls, High School, Corval- 
lis, Ore. 

Kleinbauer, Katherine A. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of fifth grade, Public 
Schools, Buck Run, Pa. 

Kraft, Myrtle A. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects, High 
School, Huntington, W. Va. 

Kramer, Alice A. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
director of physical education for girls, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Westfield, 
N. J. 

Lampert, Marion, appointed teacher in 
training in fine arts, Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leeka, Ernest (A.M. 1934), appointed 
principal, Lake Florida Creative School, 
DeLand, Fla. 

Leeke, Stanley H. (A.M. 
pointed assistant in physical 
High School, Hamden, Conn. 

Leinbach, Mary (A.M. 1937), appointed 
nursery school teacher, Majestic Apart- 
ment House, New York City. 

Loomis, Martha A. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed director of preschool, Cushman 
School, Miami, Fla. 

MacDonell, Marion F. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed assistant psychologist, Neuro-Psy- 
chiatric Institute of Hartford Retreat, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Manoukian, Victoria (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed vocational counselor, Junior High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Martin, Suzanne E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed chairman of speech department, St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mathewson, Lucile (B.S. 1928), appointed 
assistant supervisor of teacher training, 
Mills School for Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers, New York City. 

McCollough, Lola B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of women, John B. Stetson 
University, DeLand, Fla. 

McCune, Helen Margaret (A.M. 1937), 
appointed nursery school teacher, The Dal- 
ton School, New York City. 

Middleton, Dorothy M., appointed direc- 
tor of physical education for women, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Miller, Doris R., appointed school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miller, Marguerite L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed music supervisor, Public Schools, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Miller, Roger C. R., appointed teacher of 
French, Scarborough School, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Miller, Ruth Emma (B.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed music supervisor, Public Schools, 
Neodesha, Kan. 

Neff, Howard (A.M. 1934), appointed di- 
rector of health and physical education, 
Llanerch School, Llanerch, Pa. 

Newman, Yale J. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
director of health and physical education, 
High School, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 

Nygard, Mae E., appointed teacher of 
special class, Wisconsin State School for 
Blind, Janesville, Wis. 

Patty, William L. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
acting dean and associate professor of edu- 
cation, Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. 

Peavey, Betty Lou (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed second grade teacher, elementary 
school, Prineville, Ore. 

Quimby, Alice (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of fine arts and crafts, The Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Register, Barbara (A.M. 1937), appointed 
critic teacher of physical education, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 

Ryerson, Ida A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School 
of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 

Sackett, Everett B. (Ph.D. 1931), ap- 
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pointed instructor in elementary education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sanguinet, Edwin (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed educational adviser, Public Schools, 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

Sattgast, Charles R., appointed president, 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Schmidt, Frank A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed music teacher, Battle Hill Junior 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Schwartz, Paul E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects, High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

Scott, Elizabeth M., appointed first grade 
teacher, Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, 
%..4 

Sieg], May Hollis (Ph.D. 1933), appointed 
fourth grade teacher, Edgewood School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Sies, Alice C. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
educational director, State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Simmons, Hazel Lee (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed principal, Cordley School, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Skalwold, Margot (A.M. 1937), appointed 
third grade teacher, School No. 1, Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 

Smith, Lillian D. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of English, Mexico Academy and 
Central School, Mexico, N. Y. 

Spear, Rachel L., appointed teacher of 
Latin and ancient history, High School, 
Weston, Mass. 

Stanley, Rupert H. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed field representative, Board of For- 
eign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stegner, Eudora V. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and history, 
Elektor Academy, Jamaica, L. I. 

Stockham, Violet (A.M. 1930), appointed 
assistant in physical education, Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Stone, Candace, appointed director, Hill- 
crest School, Salisbury, Conn. 

Strickland, Ruth (A.M. 1932), appointed 
assistant director of training and elementary 
education, Kansas. State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan. 

Strohecker, Evelyn (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed dean of women, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Taylor, Anna J. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
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head of language department, High School, 
Setauket, L. I. 

Thayer, Jean E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
guidance director, Public Schools, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

Trudeau, Edmond E., appointed teacher 
of French and Latin, La Salle Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Van Anden, Hazel, appointed supervisor 
of kindergarten-primary education, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Wagman, Frederick, appointed instruc- 
tor in German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Warren, Frank A. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed secretary, Arts and Crafts Pro- 
gram, Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Wasley, Ruth Ellen (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, Latin, and Eng- 


lish, Senior High School, Millville, Pa. 

Weldon, Catherine Dorothy (A.M. 1932), 
appointed nursery school teacher, The Cath- 
olic Charities, New York City. 

Wheeler, Elsie (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of history and civics, Training 
School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Widenor, Kenneth (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of music, High School, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

Wilson, Elizabeth Gertrude, appointed 
teacher of American history, High School, 
Hampton, Va. 

Woelfel, Norman (Ph.D. 1933), appointed 
research associate and assistant professor 
of education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Zellars, William C. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed professor of Spanish and French, 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fila. 
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WARNING! 


When You Say “Webster’s Dictionary” 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


‘THROUGH four generations Webster’s 
Dictionary has earned and maintained 
first place among reference books. When 
you are confronted with any question of 
fact, whenever you need to know, you think 
of Webster as the utmost in authority, the 
judge of judges, the court of last appeal. 
But that confidence is warranted only if you use the Merriam-Webster. 
Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark when you buy a dictionary. 
The New Second Edition of Webster’s New International (unabridged) 
is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 more entries than any similar dic- 
tionary. Provides information in all branches of knowledge. The author- 
ity in courts, colleges, newspapers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 
entries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask your bookdealer, or 
write for free booklet. 
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‘Route Markings 


so essential on the high- 
ways, are no less neces- 
sary on the confused 
roads of modern _ped- 


agogy. 
For teachers of elemen- 
tary school English, re- 


liable sign posts are fur- 
nished by 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


which presents classroom 
activities, educational re- 
search, reading,  chil- 
dren’s literature, compo- 
sition, spelling, hand- 
writing—and the many 
other phases of English 
teaching in the grades. 


Address 
C. C. Certain, Editor, 
THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Box 67, North End Sta. 
Detroit, Mica. 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 








A List of 


SPELLING 
DIFFICULTIES 
in 3876 Words 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Bie monograph gives the 


results of an extensive study 
of spelling difficulties. It has been 
found, Professor Gates reports, 
that every word has one or more 
“hard spots” where spelling er- 
rors are most likely to occur. The 
good speller discovers these hard 
spots for himself ; the poor speller 
needs help at this point. This re- 
port makes it possible for the 
teacher to provide the help 
needed. 
During the course of this study 
the 3876 words most commonly 
taught in spelling in American 
schools were given individually 
to children in the various grades 
until reliable data were obtained 
for each word on each of the 
following features: 


the hard spots 
common misspellings 
average grade-placement 
comprehension grade ratings 
These findings are set forth in 
compact and convenient form, 


each word being treated sepa- 
rately. 

The book will be particularly val- 
uable to teachers of spelling, text- 
book makers, and specialists in 
diagnosing difficulties in spelling 
and word understanding. 

166 pp. Cloth $2.10 
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